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GENERAL SMUTS ON THE WAR 


N Wednesday afternoon, as the light was waning over a grey 
Thames, General Smuts addressed the Lords and Commons 


~ of Great Britain in congress assembled. The ceremony—and it was, 


in fact, an occasion of ceremonial tribute—was staged with 
simplicity. At the end of the huge room a small tribune or plat- 
form had been arranged. The great South African, on his entry, 
was received with acclamation. In his clear and perfect English 
he addressed the two chambers for the space of fifty minutes. It 
was not that the words he uttered, or the careful phrases which he 
used, added anything to the stark clarity of a situation of which all 
are today lucidly aware. It was that from the width and depth 
of his experience he confirmed the principles and the realities 
which, after three years of war, we have at last come to learn. 
In particular, he put one phase of the war in needed perspective by 
pointing out that the whole of our misfortunes in the East flowed 
directly from the fall of France and the consequent cession of Indo- 
China to Japan. That opened the door which we had believed, and 
were entitled to believe, would be always closed, and through it 
poured the flood of aggression to Malaya, Singapore and Burma. 
That is incontrovertibly true and it needed saying. 

The speech is not to be pronounced a great oration, in the sense 
that some of Mr. Churchill’s speeches have been great orations ; but 
it was an invaluable survey of the war by this veteran of three 
war, “this man of calm and discernment,” who had come to 
bring to the representatives of the British people words of praise, 
comfort, encouragement and advice. General Smuts referred 
to himself at the outset as a mythical figure from a bygone 
age. Mythical certainly, since around that sturdy head has wheeled 
the history of fifty years; but bygone most assuredly not, since 
General Smuts has always been, and will always remain, a prophet 
of the future. No man has greater right than he to contend that 
the Treaty of Versailles was no more than an armistice, since 
he alone of the leading statesmen at the Paris Conference forecast 
at the time that our instruments of peace would forge a second 
German war. No man can speak with greater weight of the 
meaning and sincerity of our Commonwealth of Nations, or of 
the splendid tasks which still lie before us. No man jis better 
qualified to warn us against the error of “ over-preparation ”—it 
was significant that that passage of the speech elicited the loudest 
Cheers of all, except perhaps the speaker’s eulogy of the Prime 
Minister—or to suggest that the best strategic plans may prove 


And, above all, from no man do words 

“This great Commonwealth,” he 
said, “still stands unshaken by the storm.” “Glory,” he said, 
“has not departed from this land. This is its glory: to have 
stood in the breach.” It is impressive to receive such tributes from 
such a man. 

In looking to the future, General Smuts spoke of the remarkable 
increase in the general sense. of co-operation. He pointed to 
the advance in thought and feeling owing to which the vague term 
“The League of Nations” had been superseded by the more 
concrete concept of “The United Nations.” He referred to our 
past efforts in international governance as “too vague and too 
ambitious.” Such remarks have been made by other people in 
other connexions. Yet when a man who is both an idealist and 
a lawyer, both a strategist and a statesman, draws such distinctions 
on so symbolic an occasion, his definitions become events in the 
mind. It was indeed a great occasion, in that it united memories 
with hopes. It reminded us that our past was not inglorious, and 
that our present was superb. And it convinced us that, guided 
by the same principles of tolerance and power, we could face 
without a tremor the tremendous responsibilities which in the 
future will be ours, no less in the national than in the international 
field. 


futile if they come too late. 
of approbation mean more. 


Ebb and Flow in Russia 


After a week of racking anxiety, Stalingrad, which when we last 
wrote seemed relatively secure, is still in Russian hands, and though 
important positions, including the great Djerjinsky tractor works, 
have been lost some ground has been won back and the attack is, 
temporarily at least, at a standstill. But the Germans are dangerously 
near the Volga, if indeed they have not reached it at some points, 
and the passage of Russian reinforcements and supplies from the 
east bank to the west is gravely imperilled by constant Luftwaffe 
attacks. But the weather has broken and made the Lujtwaffe’s 
operations more difficult, while the relief army moving towards 
Stalingrad from the north is making some progress, and the Germans 
are obviously nervous about impending Russian offensives farther 
north. The demands for a diversionary operation by Russia’s allies, 
on which Moscow is. becoming increasingly outspoken, may not 
long remain unsatisfied if Vichy prognostications are to be accepted. 
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These have shifted from the conviction that an attack was about 
to be launched on Dakar to the prediction of vast Allied operations 
beginning with landings on the West Coast of Africa and ending 
in an advance through the heart of North Africa to take Rommel 
in the rear. On all that events will cast due light in due time. It 
is clear that the enemy is gravely apprehensive about developments 
in Africa and completely uninformed about their nature and 
direction. That, so far as it goes, is a satisfactory situation. 


Towards Crisis in France 


The situation in France appears to be drifting towards a crisis 
the nature and outcome of which cannot be predicted. Laval, with 
a German goad penetrating his person daily more deeply, is alter- 
nating between appeal and menace. Hitler insists on the trans- 
portation of 150,000 skilled workers to Germany. All the forms 
of pressure so far applied appear not to have secured 50,000. Not 
long remains for the production of the balance. So the workers at 
the Gnome-Rhone works have apparently been told that if they 
refuse to go to Germany they will be shot, while, in another key, 
great play is made with Hitler’s great benevolence in agreeing that 
French wives may join their husbands who are prisoners-of-war 
in Germany—provided that the wives work for Germany when they 
get there. It is not surprising that the demands have led to strikes 
and riots in many centres, notably at Lyons, where considerable 
bloodshed resulted. All the evidence available suggests that hatred 
of Germany (with love of Britain as a consequent rather than a 
primary emotion) is growing steadily in both Occupied and Un- 
occupied France ; but unarmed men in a country abundantly staffed 
with both native and foreign police and troops are not capable of 
an organised rising. But the situation may easily become difficult 
enough to unseat Laval and compel the Germans to assume decisive, 
if still indirect, authority in Vichy France. They will not do that 
unless forced, for they realise as well as anyone what effect it might 
have on the connexion between the African colonies and Vichy. 
That js not a negligible matter just now. 


Battleships and U-boats 


It was no doubt not an accident that Trafalgar Day was chosen 
for the public announcement that the two 35,000-ton battleships 
* Anson’ and ‘ Howe’ are now (and must have been for some weeks) 
at sea with the Fleet. That means a most notable accession of strength 
and marks the completion of the 1937 battleship programme, which 
included in addition to the two latest additions to the Fleet the 
‘King George V’ and the ‘Duke of York,’ which have been in 
commission for over a year, and the ill-fated ‘Prince of Wales.’ 
The four ships make a formidable squadron, but the announcement 
that Italy now has four 35,000-ton battleships in commission, the 
damaged ‘ Littorio’ being apparently now fit for action, and the 
belief that Japan possesses an unknown number of 45,000-ton 
warships, make it necessary that vessels of the same type laid down 
since 1937 shall be completed with the maximum speed possible. 
Mr. Alexander’s unexpected announcement that 530 U-boats have 
so far been sunk or damaged (178 were destroyed in the course of 
the last war) gives further ground for encouragement, but note 
must be taken that vessels damaged, some of them repairable, are 
included, and that in spite of such a rate of destruction U-boat 
successes were such, no more than three months ago, that this 
could be described by the Prime Minister as the supreme danger 
to the Allied cause. Things have improved somewhat since then, 
and the measures taken by the United Nations on the west coast 
of Africa will help further, but the very figures Mr. Alexander 
quoted demonstrate the remarkable capacity of the enemy for ship- 
building and crew-training. The danger is reduced, but very far 
from dispelled, 


Bombing by Day 


Bomber Command abundantly deserves the distinction conferred 
on jt by the receipt of a special message of congratulation from 
the Cabinet in respect of the signally successful raid on the Creusot 
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works by Lancaster heavy bombers last week. To have flown y 
a point 270 miles south-east of Paris in broad daylight, carried oy 
the appointed mission and returned to base with the loss of ; 
single machine out of 94 is an achievement sufficient in itself y 
make the flight historic, quite apart from the importance of tk 
damage inflicted. And the damage was, in fact, immense, | 
appears clear that the largest armament works in France, no; 
serving Germany exclusively, have been put almost completely oy 
of action, and the same is probably true of a great electrical trans 
former plant close by, serving many industrial undertakings as wel 
as the. Creusot works themselves. This follows the hardly les 
spectacular success of the American Flying Fortresses, which in, 
raid on industrial districts round Lille a week earlier destroyed 
48 enemy machines and probably destroyed 38 more, for the log 
of four bombers out of 115. To this must be added, of course, th 
damage done to ground targets which were the objective of the raid 
The idea of a combination of this precision-bombing by day wit 
“cascade-bombing” by night opens up great possibilities, but fr 
anything like complete success perfect weather-conditions a 
demanded. That is why such enterprises are less frequent tha 
might be wished. 


New Indian Proposals 


Two suggestions pointing to a solution of the Indian deadlod 
have been made independently and almost simultaneously this wed 
in London and in India. Speaking in a debate in the House ¢ 
Lords on Tuesday Lord Samuel urged that instead of the Viceroy 
acting virtually as Prime Minister, as he does at present, he becom 
constitutionally simply the representative of the Sovereign in India, 
and as such invite an Indian to assume the office of Prime Minister 
and form a representative Indian Cabinet in consultation with him- 
self. To that Lord Simon replied unhelpfully that the difficulties in 
the way of such a solution were greater than they seemed. On 
Wednesday Mr. Rajagopalachari at New Delhi made substantially 
the same proposal, but with the much more questionable addendum 
that after a provisional National Government, which he was con- 
vinced both Congress and Moslem representatives would join, had 
been formed on these lines a general election should be held and 
the Government be made responsible to the Legislature thus con- 
stituted. This would involve practically those great constitutional 
changes which Sir Stafford Cripps, when in India, insisted were not 
possible in war-time. Sir Stafford may have been wrong, but this 
is a case where it is perfectly practicable to take one step, the step 
defined by Lord Samuel and Mr. Rajagopalachari in common, first 
and still go on subsequently, if thought desirable, to the rest of the 
Madras leader’s scheme. It is taken for granted that under either 
proposal the Commander-in-Chief would be supreme in his own 
sphere for the period of the war. 


Better Coal News 


The coal-gap is being closed from both ends—by better pro 
duction in the mines and better, which means less, consumption, 
both industrial and domestic. That is as it should be, but the 
goal is by no means attained yet. Fortunately, the possibilities ar 
not yet exhausted. The miners, probably, are at least as much 
influenced by the bonus scheme adopted on the recommendation 
of the Greene Committee (which has received too little credit for 
this part of its work) as by the platform exhortations of various 
Ministers, and though as a whole they produced in September 
4,076,100 tons as against a target figure of 4,173,000 tons—a 
difference of less than 100,000 tons—only five out of 22 districts, 
and those among the smallest, actually attained their district target 
and secured bonuses. Some at least of the remaining 17 may be 
expected to reach the bonus-level in October. The effort exerted 
by the miners merits a response at least proportionate on the patt 
of the consumer. Things are moving that way, and the fact that 
the gap is being reduced should be an effective stimulus towards its 
elimination. It is obvious, from the figures now available, that 
elimination is not impossible ; and what is possible is only a matter 
of determination and some sacrifice. 
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THE WAR-CRIMINALS 


HE discussion of the war-criminals question is taking an 

unfortunate turn, and the best thing that could happen would 
be for the whole subject to be dropped for the present. There 
are certain steps which can and should be taken now. They 
have, in fact, been taken. The British and American Govern- 
ments, who have, of course, been in full touch with the Soviet 
and other Allied Governments throughout regarding the matter, 
have agreed on the creation of a United Nations Commission, 
charged with formulating and carrying out a procedure for the 
trial of individual Germans against whom reliable evidence of 
brutality and outrage is forthcoming. On the propriety of that 
there can be no two opinions. Neither vengeance nor retaliation 
is in question. But justice has its claims, which must not be 
silenced. Men like the butcher Heydrich have paid the penalty 
for their crimes through the agency of assassins’ bombs. It would 
be intolerable that scores of Germans guilty of butchery no less 
revolting and inhuman should be left, when Germany is finally 
defeated, to slink off into obscurity on some provincial estate or 
find sanctuary in a neutral country. There is the same case 
for trial and sentence here as there is in the case of common 
murderers or gangsters in a civilised State, for the distinction 
between acts committed in the heat of battle and the calculated 
brutality consistently exercised against prisoners of war or the 
civil population of occupied countries is clear and indisputable. 
On all such matters standards are plainly laid down in the Geneva 
and Hague Conventions, and by them the conduct of the German 
Gauleiter and others in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Low 
Countries and elsewhere, can properly be measured. 


On all that there is general agreement. There is agreement 
equally on the necessity of taking steps here and now to collect 
evidence, and formulate indictments, against individuals charged 
with the worst barbarities of which there is reliable record ; the 
defence of civilisation itself demands no less. That will be the 
task of the United Nations Commission for the Investigation of 
War Crimes, and full details regarding its procedure were given 
by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords early this month, 
on the day on which President Roosevelt was making a sub- 
stantially similar statement in Washington. A great deal has yet 
to be decided, but on the main principle, that so far as may 
prove possible the guilty shall be brought to trial and punished, 
there can be no dissent worth considering at all. The first step, 
manifestly, will be to secure delivery of the accused. It was on 
that that the attempt to set in motion a procedure for the trial 
of war-criminals after the late war broke down. By the time the 
Treaty of Versailles had been signed the men who had most 
reason to fear the operation of its war-criminal clauses had put 
themselves safely out of reach of the tribunals created to deal with 
them. After this war, Lord Simon assured the House of Lords, 
that mistake will not be repeated. The surrender of a number 
of named individuals, incriminated by the evidence the Commis- 
sion for the Investigation of War Crimes may by that time have 
acquired, will be demanded as a term not of the definitive peace, 
but of the armistice, and the armistice agreement will be invali- 
dated if they are not handed over. Even that may well not be 
wholly effective. If it is not, various means of pressure can be 
employed. The efficiency of the German Gestapo is unparalleled. 
If it-chooses, it can lay hands on any single individual demanded 


by the Allies. If it does not choose, the resources at the command > 


of the United Nations will still not be exhausted. 

Certain vital questions will have to be settled before the war 
ends, most notably whether the tribunals set up should be inter- 
national in the broadest sense, i.e., contain some members from 





neutral countries, or national or representative of the United 
Nations as a whole. For the first of the three possibilities an 
academic case can be made, but neutrals have little desire to be 
mixed up in what they regard as a matter concerning solely the 
participants in a war from which they have succeeded in keeping 
aloof, nor would the authority or impartiality of the tribunal suffer 
appreciably from their absence. Two questions are primarily in- 
volved, the credibility of the evidence and the severity of the 
sentence. As to the former, reliance can confidently be placed 
in the conscientiousness of the jurists whom the victorious States 
would nominate. Every country can provide judges who place 
justice higher than national interest ; the scrupulous fairness of 
a British Prize Court bench is a matter of public notoriety. A 
tribunal representing the United Nations, moreover, would con- 
tain a majority of judges having no directly national interest in 
any individual case before them, which is a good reason for pre- 
ferring it to the constitution of separate national courts. Where 
a country has been subjected to barbarities so hideous and inde- 
scribable as have marked the German occupation of, for example, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, it would be too much to expect 
national judges in a national court to remain completely im- 
pervious to the execration with which the appearance of every 
incriminated prisoner would be hailed. If the United Nations 
take their stand, as they do, on ordered justice as opposed to mass- 
retribution—which is the only alternative, and is not likely to be 
completely excluded in any case—they will best achieve their end 
by constituting not national but United-Nations courts. 


Can the matter be carried farther than that today? Certainly 
not in the form of public discussions. A just and reasonable 
procedure has been agreed on by the Allied Governments, and 
preparations for carrying it into effect can be put in train forth- 
with. The first step is for each country to draw up its own 
indictments, tabulating the list of witmesses in each case, and 
where possible securing sworn depositions which will be 
available if the witnesses should cease to be available them- 
selves in the interval. That is, in fact, being done. The 
Polish Cabinet, as is natural, in view of the unspeakable 
savagery to which Poland has been subjected, has taken 
action already, specifying what categories of crime will be 
punishable with imprisonment and what with death, and an- 
nouncing that it has already in its possession evidence against 
more than 3,000 Germans chargeable with crimes of varying degree 
against the Polish population. This at first sight goes in some 
respects beyond what the occasion demands, for if action is to be 
on a united basis, the code of rules by which the tribunals are 
to be guided should be drawn up by the United Governments in 
common. That, however, would appear to be what the Polish 
Government actually contemplates, for it has already initiated 
discussions with other Allied Governments with a view to working 
out a co-ordinated plan of action. That is the proper and 
the most promising—indeed, the only promising—line of 
procedure. 

But if justice is to be meted out, and what is equally important, 
to be so meted out as to stand manifest to the world as justice, 
it is of the essence of the case that everything shall be done in 
decency and order, and as part of a single well-considered process. 
For that reason it is matter for regret that Moscow papers should 
put forward, and even press with some vigour, the demand 
that Rudolf Hess, being a prisoner in the hands of the British 
Government, should be put on trial in Britain forthwith. It is 
hard to believe that the demand is made seriously, for one obvious 
and decisive reason. A trial and condemnation of Hess—an 
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acquittal could hardly be contemplated—would unquestionably 
inspire savage reprisals on the German side. We might have the 
satisfaction of condemning Hess to death or life-imprisonment ; 
it is quite certain that dozens of British prisoners—not Russian— 
would pay the penalty. We have seen, in the matter of chaining 
of prisoners, where reprisals in kind may lead. We have observed 
the Japanese threat to visit penalties for “inhumanity ” on cap- 
tured American airmen. We have realised the futility, quite apart 
from any question of morals, of a competition in barbarity. Hess 
is here as a war-prisoner. He is, and has been, receiving the 
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ordinary treatment due to a prisoner of his rank, no more and 
no less. A war-prisoner he will remain till the Armistice, and 
he will then stand his trial. By that me the Allied Government; 
will have framed their rules for dealing with politicians whos 
culpability is general, as distinct from responsibility for particular 
outrages and crimes. They have not done so yet. Quite apart 
from all that, it is essential that the trial of war-criminals should 
be conducted in the relative tranquillity of restored peace, not in 
the inevitably fevered atmosphere of war. It will, in short, be 
well to win the war before setting the judges to work. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SEE someone has written a book about Sir Stafford Cripps. It 

is called simply Cripps, which has the merit of indicating the 
subject better than some titles do, and though it does not strike 
me as a very good book (it is written, by the way, by Froome Tyler, 
published by Harrap, and costs 6s.), there is some interest in a 
brief discussion of the Lord Privy Seal’s future. On that the 
writer affirms that after the war we shall need a leader of exceptional 
ability and adaptability, a man who has long ago freed his mind 
from party dogmas, a man prepared to seek a synthesis of systems 
and policies, a man with a great love of the common people—and 
that the one man with all these qualifications, and others, is Sir 
Stafford Cripps. The question of national leadership after the war 
is obviously of capital importance. It will be surprising if Mr. 
Churchill, having achieved a supreme reputation as a war-Premier, 
is unwise enough to risk losing it as a peace-Premier. He will assume 
the honourable position of the greatest of our elder statesmen (and 
occasionally make life rather unlivable for younger statesmen). But 
will it be Sir Stafford who will take his place? It is all very well 
to free your mind from party dogmas, but if you free yourself 
from party altogether you cannot, at normal times, lead the House 
of Commons. Sir Stafford has no party today, and I do not quite 
see hir. fiiting into any orthodox Conservative, or Labour, or 
Liberal »ould. He might build a party of his own, but that is a 
formidable business. Moreover, he has yet to establish a reputa- 
tion as a great Parliamentarian, which he can hardly do while half 
the normal work of leader of the House is given to Mr. Attlee. 
It is not sufficient to ask, “If not Cripps, who?” There are many 
possible answers to that. 

* 7 * * 

These episcopal and other denunciations of “the profit-motive 
in industry” are getting a little overdone. I have never been able 
to understand the generic difference between the salary-motive and 
the profit-motive. Trade is not intrinsically evil; it is a public 
benefit. A man buys all kinds of things I want, getting them 
indirectly from the ends of the earth and bringing them all to one 
place near my house so that I can choose for myself. Having done 
so he sells to me at a rather higher price than he bought at, and 
out of the difference pays for the rent of his shop, the salaries of 
his staff if he has any, meets various other expenses and keeps his 
family in more or less tolerable comfort. If he does this as an 
independent shopkeeper he is animated by the profit-motive, and 
therefore to be reprobated; if he happens to be a manager, paid 
by salary by a multiple firm, he is a-good and faithful servant, 
however much he may be labouring legitimately or scheming 
illegitimately to get a better post at a higher salary, or the salary 
attaching to his present post increased. This is an ethical dis- 
tinction which I find hard to follow. ‘But perhaps it is only the 
profit-motive of manufacturers, not of merchants, that is vicious, 
though I should have thought the same considerations applied in 
both cases. It may be all to the good to limit excessive profits 
permanently, as they are being limited in war-time ; it may be all 
to the good to convert msny staple undertakings to public utility 
corporations, where everyone gets salaries and the shareholders a 
limited dividend; but to damn “the profit-motive” without 
qualification as something necessarily flagitious seems to me neither 
sound morals nor sound sense, nor, for that matter, sound religion. 


In these price-fixing days there is one piece of price-fixing |] 
should particularly like to see carried out. Any authoritative writer 
on Biblical subjects nowadays emphasises the necessity of consulting 
Moffatt’s translation of the Bible, which holds a place completely 
its Own among non-official translations in any country. But there 
is one difficulty in the way, the price, for the cheapest edition costs 
a guinea and it runs, in better bindings, up to three guineas. This 
is singularly unfortunate. The book is no longer than the 
Authorised or Revised Version, and editions of the latter, admirably 
printed and bound (and with excellent maps, which the Moffat 
version lacks), can be bought for 3s. 6d. Why the discrepancy? 
I am quite sure that it is not due to the author’s desire for royalties, 
Dr. Moffatt laboured, like all schclars, for the benefit of humanity, 
and he would certainly wish his book to be in as many hands as 
possible. The publishers, I suggest, might reasonably consider 
whether they cannot come some way towards meeting the needs of 
the ordinary person, in particular the ordinary parson. 

x * 7 * 

The question of first-class carriages (how completely forgotten 
are the days of second-class) is not altogether negligible. “ They 
ought to be abolished,” was the decided verdict of a third-class 
jury, to whose views I listened silently the other day. On the 
whole I disagree. First-class places ought not to be kept vacant 
when third-class passengers are without seats, but there are many 
classes of people, invalids, the aged, or those who want to utilise a 
train-journey for important work, that should be entitled, if they care 
to pay the substantial increment of 50 per cent. over third-class fare, 
to the relative peace and comfort which 2 first-class compartment 
provides. At present there is too much tendency for third-class 
passengers to think they have a right to first-class seats for third- 
class fares. A Ministry of Transport ruling that the specific per- 
mission of a railway official is necessary in such cases seems both 
reasonable and fair. 

* * + * 

Servicemen’s underclothing, pyjamas in particular, has, I think, 
been sufficiently aired (if I may so put it) in this column by now, 
so this is in all probability a p.p.c. paragraph. More people than 
I supposed are apparently content to sleep in their day-linen (I am 
not speaking, of course, of active service), though it hardly seems 4 
practice to be advocated. A naval writer, who went straight from 
Oxford to the lower deck, declares himself astounded at the 
scrupulous cleanliness of the British sailor, and mentions that in the 
Navy a rating on entry is kitted up completely (which does not 
include pyjamas), and gets the sum of £2 6s. a quarter for 
“kit upkeep,” out of which he can well afford to buy pyjamas, which 
cost at present at Service stores 7s. 1d. So when the Spirit of 
Night swiftly walks over the western wave the odds are that it 
(? she) will find the Navy suitably clad. 

. * * * 

“Tt all depends on you,” said (I think) Archbishop Lord Lang, 
very impressively, early in the war. “It all depends on the cows,” 
said Lord Woolton, not less impressively, on Tuesday. As what 
he was discussing was the milk-supply, he is probably right. 

* - * * 

I learn with satisfaction and relief that the “Salvage Sunday” 

project is stone-dead. JANUS. 
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AND THE WAR 


By STRATEGICUS 


T did not require the visit of General Smuts to England to draw 

attention to Africa as a potential zone of active operations, That 
continent has played an unforgettable part in the most successful 
fighting the British Army has yet carried out. It was there that 
General Wavell wrote a memorable chapter in the history of minor 
warfare ; there, too, that he completely defeated two great enemy 
armies and cleared an empire more than ten times the size of 
England and Wales. It was there that an Imperial army destroyed 
two-thirds of the troops and five-sixths of the armour of General 
Rommel ; and if this commander subsequently inflicted a somewhat 
similar loss on the Eighth Army and took his force to within 60 
miles of Alexandria, where it still stands, this makes the African 
theatre more rather than less important. 

Africa, then, has been the scene of our greatest triumphs—they 
were triumphs, whatever the sequel—and also of our least expected 
defeat. We hold a very gravely straitened grip on the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and we should suffer a loss that it would be difficult 
to exaggerate if that last purchase were to be wrenched from our 
hands. Yet we can hardly fail to recognise that the enemy’s im- 
mediate design is to capture the Nile delta and thus by a land 
victory crush our sea-power in that inland sea. It seems highly 
probable that the attempt will be made by some form of converging 
attack, though whether the northern arm of the pincers operation 
can be set in motion during the present season is doubtful. It is 
nevertheless certain that the type of assault made upon the Russian 
command of the Black Sea will be repeated against the much more 
formidable and threatening British basz in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The enemy has captured Novorossisk and has recently made serious 
headway against the defence of Tuapse. But it is pertinent to note 
that in spite of his advance he has as yet made little impression 
upon the Black Sea squadron’s control of the Black Sea. The 
heroic resistance of Stalingrad, now more gravely imperilled than 
ever, no doubt prevents the further strengthening of the forces in 
the western Caucasus. 

The attack on Malta, which has caused the enemy such heavy 
loss, is a pointed reminder that the enemy is determined to make 
every effort to meet and surpass Allied reinforcements. The 
Mediterranean crossing is, moreover, so much shorter than the 
Allied route that, with abundant air-cover, enemy reinforcements 
are steadily being transported to Tripolitania. By sea and by air- 
transport troons are reaching Rommel more abundantly than we 
can face with equanimity, and the appearance of U-boats off the 
west coast of Africa has laid the Allied supply-lines open to risk 
in a most sensitive area. 

Down this stretch of coast run the shipping-lanes that convey 
the heavier supplies to the Near East, to Russia, and to India. 
From the United States another service of supply runs through the 
Gulf of Guinea. There is thus in this area one of the great nodal 
points in the Allied communications, and it is in this light that we 
should read the news of the arrival of United States troops in 
Liberia. They have been landing for some time now in the Allied 
territory in, and north of, the gateway to French Equatorial Africa ; 
and their more direct role is to establish and protect the land bases 
from which aircraft can take the offensive against the U-boats. 
These pests have apparently been operating from Vichy-France 
territories adjacent to the Gulf of Guinea; and, now, over a very 
considerable stretch of territory, land-based Allied aircraft are avail- 
able to cover the transport which plies between the north and south 
and the west and east. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the development of Allied 
co-operation that the route between America and Britain can be 
given the cover of land-based aircraft throughout the whole of its 
extent. From America on one side and Britain on the other, from 
Greenland and Iceland in between, the aircraft of one or other 
nationality can give the best protection that is known. It is at 
least reassuring that now we are also placing communications in 
the forefront of our offensive strategy ; and it must have been with 
some secret pride that the main architect of the independent air 


force learned the news of the brilliant raid upon Le Creusot which 
destroyed the factories which furnish not only munitions for 
Germany but also many of its locomotives. So persistent have been 
the Royal Air Force attacks upon locomotives and rolling-stock 
that great numbers of locomotives have been requisitioned from 
Belgium, and the Dutch have been formally warned off the railways 
at night. 

The memorandum of General Smuts which led to amalgamation 
of the separate air forces, full of memorable sentences, is also 
remarkable for its penetration into the development of aircraft. 
“ Aircraft is destined to work,” he said, “an even more far-reaching 
change in land warfare.” Only now, twenty-five years later, are we 
beginning to see how significantly that forecast has been fulfilled. 
“ Man-power in its war-use will more and more tend to become 
subsidiary and ancillary to the full development and use of 
mechanical power” is another of his inspired statements; and it 
is the realisation that this type of mind is so rare and at the same 
time so essential to a strategy of victory that causes his return to 
our war-councils to be hailed with so much satisfaction. It is for 
this reason also that his statements about the role of Africa in the 
war are to be taken so seriously. 


It is not in the purely defensive position in Africa that we are 
primarily interested. It is not too much to say that if there is any 
part of the globe where we should be able to take the offensive with 
a real chance of success it is Egypt; and it is clear from the state- 
ment made by General Smuts on Wednesday week that it is not 
the negative, still less the entirely defensive, role of Africa that 
fills the foreground of his thoughts. Protection from land-based 
aircraft can be assured down practically the whole of the west coast 
from the neighbourhood of French West Africa. Such cover is 
assured in the south and over practically the whole of the east coast. 
The gap which formerly existed has now been closed by the opera- 
tions in Madagascar. If Malta can be described as an “ unsinkable 
aircraft-carrier,” a title she most richly deserves, this function is 
discharged by a very great part of Africa. Vital communications 
are, therefore, protected, with the exception of the gap from the 
Channel to West Africa; and it is mainly the speed with which 
supplies and reinforcements can be transferred that concerns us. 


But South Africa is already supplying considerable war-material 
as well a. a number of units of the finest soldiers in the world. It 
is the use of our force that forms our only anxiety. The problem of 
the Imperial command is to seize upon that optimum moment when 
the Allied force js at its maximum relative strength as compared 
with that of Rommel. In the end this must always be a matter 
of judgement ; but can one imagine how waiting will advantage the 
British command? The Egyptian sector is strategically one with the 
Russian, and the enemy forces available in the African must grow 
as major operations die down in Russia. In the matter of air-support 
the transfer may be swifter than we are accustomed to think. The 
Luftwaffe has cultivated mobility to a much greater extent than the 
R.A.F. Stalingrad is still immobilising aircraft that might be so 
easily and so rapidly transferred to Egypt, but we have no knowledge 
of how soon they may be released. 

It is clear that the bottle-neck above the Qattara Depression 
restricts operations in both directions, though not so much as had 
been suggested before Rommel’s last advance. But the daring raid 
upon Jalo, Benghazi and Barce suggests that there may be a southern 
flank to Libya that can be made to restore manoeuvre to the fighting 
in Egypt. At the time the raid was made the Italians said it was 
launched from Kufra, and it would be absurd to think that the 
gateway into French Equatorial Africa is not being used for ground 
as well as air units. In fine, the Eighth Army has a chance of 
striking a blow that may have the most far-reaching effect upon the 
war. The problem of exploiting the advance across Western Libya 
has hitherto been that of supply. Looking at the prospect now 
that some avenues across the Chad territory have been well-worn, 
does it seem insuperable? 
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IMPROVING LONDON? 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 

‘ON of The Spectator’s editorial notes last week expressed warm 

general approval of the Royal Academy Committee’s plans for 
the reconstruction of London, as a generous scheme resting on 
conceptions that are simple and necessary, and also great. Second 
thoughts, perhaps, modify such first impressions. We can pay a 
genuine tribute to the scheme: it is on the grand scale, it represents 
a great deal of sincere thought, it is often extremely ingenious, and 
it is focussing and bringing to a head the public interest in the 
future of their city. But we may still ask whether the scheme really 
satisfies the underlying conceptions? And whether these concep- 
tions are really so necessary? 

The plan, based as it is on the Bressey-Lutyens report of 1937, 
has two distinct components—a Bressey component and a Lutyens 
component. The Bressey component is the skeleton of the whole. 
It is essentially a plan for securing better communications for 
central London, based on the “ backbone” of a circular ring-road, 
on which ali the main-line termini are to abut. The Lutyens com- 
ponent is essentially architectural. It seeks to embellish the facades 
of the streets, the piazzas and roundabout at their intersections. It 
also seeks to create “ vistas” (the Committee’s own term) and pro- 
cessional ways, and to give special dignity to a few selected sites, 
such as St. Paul’s snd the Tower. The result, it must be confessed, 
is a central London out of Baron Haussmann by New Delhi. 

If today we were starting to plan a city from scratch, we should 
‘assuredly not think primarily in nineteenth-century terms, of blocks 
of buildings intersected everywhere by streets for vehicles, so that 
the claims of quick traffic are confused with those of residence, 
shopping or industry ; but of a division of functions, in which the 
truly arterial traffic-ways are not permitted to have buildings along 
their frontages, and the residential areas are saddled with the mini- 
mum of traffic and the maximum of safe free space to be enjoyed. 
Gallant attempts to realise this have been made here and there 
in the Royal Academy plan—by elevated traffic arteries without 
house frontages, by the blocking of certain streets to traffic and 
their setting aside for shopping or recreation, and so on. And this 
‘is probably as far as one can go at the moment in the replanning 
of the skeleton of an existing metropolis ; for the most part one 
must be content with Haussmannism. 

But even if one accepts these limitations, the Bressey scheme 
invites certain criticisms. Is it, for instance, the right policy to 
restrict the main line railway termini to the ring-road, in some cases 
moving them outwards? Would it not be better, if expense really 
is no object, to adopt the New York system of insisting that all 
trains within the central area shall switch over to electric locomotives 
and go underground, and then go one better than New York by 
having a single central interchange and through station. This last 
might be restricted to a certain proportion of passenger trains only, 
the existing stations on the ring handling the rest; but even so 
in the long run it would surely pay in convenience and speedy flow of 
traffic. 

There remains the Lutyens component. Though this bulks larger 
in the public mind because it appeals directly to the visual imagina- 
tion, it is in reality much weaker as the basis for a long-term plan. 
It is weaker because it springs from a conception which is largely 
out of date and because it doesn’t seem to have even considered the 
possibilities inherent in modern construction, modern research and 
modern planning conceptions. The drawings could just as well be 
dated 1912 as 1942, and the general background is that of the pre- 
industrial baroque, with its emphasis on the symmetrical fagade, the 
formal piazza, the vista, the processional way. The scale is that 
of the baroque town with its horsedrawn traffic, not of the modern 
metropolis attuned to the speed of the motor-car and the aeroplane. 
There is no suggestion that our building regulations should be 
amended to allow the height which modern steel-frame construction 
both permits and to a certain extent demands, nor any inkling 
of the new release of ground-space that this would allow. The 
underlying aim seems to be an imperial but static splendour, focussed 
on social elements such as the court (the processional way from 
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Victoria to Buckingham Palace), the institutional Church (the St 
Paul’s area), the historic symbol (Tower Hill), and the traditional 
wealth (the City companies). The effect is tight, monumental and 
heavy, not soaring or spacious. Imprisoned in its formal sym- 
metries, the scheme never escapes into the free planning and the 
spontaneity of forms realised in the past in such towns as Bath 
or in the present by designs like those of Le Corbusier for Algiers. 

Though the Committee expressly state that they have not con- 
cerned themselves with the design of buildings, yet in all the 
drawings there is assumed a type of building design, with massive 
facades round internal light-wells, which is rapidly becoming out of 
date. Modern research on lighting and ventilation problems (in 3 
few cases already embodied in practice, as in Rockefeller Centre in 
New York) is indicating a quite different type of construction as 
best adapted to the needs of the modern city—the up-ended tower 
rising from a comparatively low stepped base and becoming in- 
creasingly slab-like with increasing total bulk. If this type of con- 
struction were to be adopted, it would of itself dictate a different 
type of small-scale planning. 

By way of example, let us look at a couple of the details. At Hyde 
Park Corner the open space is much enlarged to form a symmetrical 
piazza, and the Park Lane traffic is led in just to the east of Apsley 
House. The resultant asymmetry appears to have released an 
aesthetic conditional reflex. To the east of this, not only is a replica 
of Apsley House inserted, but beyond this a replica of the existing 
ordered screen which leads into Hyde Park; and the replicated 
sereen has no function except that of symmetry—it leads nowhere. 

St. Paul’s is to be surrounded with a formal piazza. A symmetrical 
approach is to be substituted for Ludgate Hill, though the tower 
of St. Martin’s is to be retained, apparently in the interior of a 
block of offices; this processional symmetry is justification for 
Wren’s own views as expressed to Defoe. Another processional 
approach leads to the river, and is to be flanked alternatively by 
State barge-houses or by new abodes for the City Companies. The 
scheme is very clever in utilising the open spaces produced by 
bombing ; but a salient point is that it proposes to rebuild most of 
the devastated areas north and east of the Cathedral. The question 
will arise in many minds as to whether it would not be preferable to 
utilise this gift of Goering’s to a much fuller extent, even if it does 
mean an asymmetrical space. After all, most cathedral closes derive 
charm from their extent and their irregularity. 

Nearly eighteen months ago I was so amused by an utterance of 
Timothy Shy on planning that I cut it out. Reference to it today 
shows that it was prophetic: “London in 1951, a chap in close 
touch assures us, will be a Caesar’s Dream. Marvels being planned 
by the Reith Rovers include (1) a marble-paved triple triumphal way, 
sweeping arrow-straight from Belisha Square down Gollancz Avenue 
to the Houses of Parliament and lined with 500 chryselephantine 
statues, fifty times life-size, of leading political and booksy idols of 
the populace .. .” 

It is all very well to be critical, but what alternatives are there? 
We can probably all agree that some traffic skeleton is essential and 
that one based upon the Bressey ring-road scheme is desirable. 
These concrete suggestions for the replanning of areas like St. Paul’s, 
where focal importance is combined with widespread bombing 
damage, or like the south bank of the river, where everyone knows 
that something is long overdue, are important as visual symbols of 
what the people of London have the right to expect and as catalysts 
for popular enthusiasm. Personally, I would add, as further whet- 
stone of expectation, concrete suggestions for the rebuilding of at 
least two badly-bombed East End housing areas, one to be based on 
the planned arrangement of individual dwellings, the other on the 
most modern possibilities of sky-scraper flats, freely disposed in 
ample open space. I would also have liked to see suggestions for 
the location and design of civic centres, with numerous alternative 
treatments, throughout the suburbs—where, after all, the majority 
of Londoners live. Walthamstow, already before the war, had made 
a bold «nd imaginative contribution to this problem ; today we 
could afford to be even bolder. 

But, beyond this, is it possible or desirable to go at present? 
Granted a general will to plan and an aroused popular imagination 
that will insist on planning, the next steps needed will be in other 
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fields. First and foremost, we need the creation of a Central Planning 
Authority with really adequate compulsory powers ; secondly, large- 
scale and continuous research, under the Planning Authority as well 
as elsewhere, on the human needs to be satisfied and the technical 
and architectural means of satisfying them ; thirdly, the prohibition 
of further extension of the built-up area of Greater London ; 
fourthly, a proper zoning scheme ;- fifthly, a complete overhaul of 
the building regulations as regards constructional methods, height of 
buildings, the location of pipes, &c.; sixthly, arrangements for 
simultaneous termination of leases within considerable areas, thus 
making possible the planned rebuilding of the areas as wholes. To 
these I would add the willingness to make radical experiments in 
the re-design of single areas as they fall due for rebuilding, rather 
than a patching-up policy spread thin over all areas. Planning can 
then become evolutionary instead of static, and many apparently in- 
superable difficulties will be solved ambulando. 


MR. GANDHI’S AIMS 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 


N spite of the recent intensity of discussion of the Indian 
| problem, certain points still call for emphasis. There are people, 
both in this country and America, who still regard Gandhi as a 
statesman of unimpeachable integrity who holds in his hand 
the key to the solution of India’s difficulties ; he has always been 
consistent, an eminent English cleric told us the other day. Both 
he and those who share this view hold that it is only British official 
obtuseness that stands in the way of a concordat with the Indian 
leaders. Critics of the British Government, indeed, both American 
and British, seem to credit British statesmen with the capacity 
for performing in a few days the miracle of settling a feud of seven 
centuries by welding Hindus and Muslims into a united nation, 
able to stand alone, and to set up a government that would not 
collapse at the first clash of communal interests. How anyone 
who has made even an elementary study of Indian politics can 
imagine such a possibility is hard to conceive. 

Consider the meaning of the demand that the British Government 
should again intervene, and try to bring about a settlement between 
the rival parties. Congress is in open rebellion. Why? Because 
the British Government refused to hand over India lock, stock and 
barrel to a government which, according to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
would have been a Congress Government, responsible to nobody 
but Gandhi. The result would have been a Muslim insurrection 
which, considering that there are half a million or more Muslims 
in the Army, would have made it almost impossible for the British 
to hold off a Japanese attack. Conditions in India have deteriorated 
to some extent since the Mahasabha, the party of orthodox 
Hinduism, which, while disapproving of Gandhi’s non-violent policy, 
teally supports Congress, has now abandoned its attitude of 
neutrality and joined Congress in demanding a National Government. 
It is more bitterly opposed to the Muslims than Congress, and 
utterly refuses to consider the Muslim claim to a separate country 
(Pakistan). Muslims must, the party insists, submit to the rule 
of the Hindu majority. Its main object is to build up the military 
supremacy of the Hindus, and so counterbalance the predominance 
of the Muslim element in the army. How this militant party 
would accommodate itself to a non-violent régime is not clear. 

Moderate non-party and Liberal Hindus are at one with Congress 
and the Mahasabha in looking to Britain to intervene and end the 
deadlock. They, too, would support a National Government, 
though, presumably, they would expect it to eschew non-violence, 
and co-operate with the United Nations. They fail to explain how 
such a government could be brought into being. It results that 
there is a more or less united front of political Hinduism against the 
British Government, the political minorities, and the Indian Princes. 
The object is unquestionably to seize a commanding position as 
against the Muslims when.the time comes after the war for moulding 
the future constitution of India. With the control of the army, 
which they would thus obtain, Hindus would not only overawe 
the Muslims, they would be in a position to dictate to the Princes. 
The danger of anarchy and of a Japanese invasion does not deter 
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them, because they feel that Britain and America are so deeply 
concerned to hold India that they would maintain peace in the 
country at any cost, even if it meant a clash with the Muslims. 


They are up against strong opposition. The 95 million Muslims 
would fight to the last rather than be ruled by the Hindu majority. 
Hindus talk of frustration. Who is responsible? Is not much of 
the existing trouble due to the increasing bitterness of the Hindu- 
Muslim feud? Can it be denied that India’s political problems 
are mainly due to Congress having in 1920 put itself under the 
leadership of Gandhi, and, as Mr. Rajagopalachari said recently, 
chosen the path of revolution instead of working on constitutional 
lines? Is Britain to blame for Congress blunders? A leading 
Hindu nationalist paper (the Indian Social Reformer) describes 
as political jugglery an attempt by the pro-Congress Press to make 
it appear that the people of India were watching with satisfaction 
the successes of the Japanese army; might not this lamentation 
about frustration be described in similar terms? It is no fault 
of the British Government that Muslims have throughout felt that 
the Hindu political movement aimed at establishing a Hindu empire 
under which the Muslims would be in a condition of subjection. 
It is hardly surprising that Muslims now demand a separate 
country, with an international status that would enable it to ally 
itself with the Muslim powers of the West. Muslims have stood 
firmly by the side of Britain in her terrific ordeal. To meet Con- 
gress demands at their expense would blacken the British name 
for ever. 


Can Congress politicians ascribe to Britain responsibility for the 
fact that the 50 million outcasts implore Britain not to leave the 
country, not to hand them over to the tyranny of the caste Hindu? 
The outcasts accuse Gandhi and the Congress of betraying them. 
It cannot be denied that Gandhi’s fast of 1933, which forced them 
to give up their separate electorates for joint electorates with the 
Hindus, put them politically at the mercy of the Hindus. A recent 
editorial in the Tribune, a leading Congress paper of Lahore, throws 
further light on the Congress attitude. The reason for the demand 
that the British Government should hand over power immediately 
without waiting for the leading communities to come to an agree- 
ment is, the paper says, that an agreement is impossible so long 
as the minorities rely on Britain for support ; withdraw that sup- 
port, and they would have to look to their own people for a 
reasonable settlement. In other words, put them in Congress hands. 
Britain is to clear the path to a Hindu empire. 


Have people who would hand over India to Gandhi ever taken 
the trouble to examine the credentials of Congress? Is it a strong 
democratic body thirsting to fight the battle of the poor and 
oppressed? This is not the view of Pandit Nehru, Gandhi’s princi- 
pal lieutenant, than whom no better authority exists. Congress is, 
he says, a congeries of Rightists, Leftists, Communists, Socialists, 
the revolutionary Forward Bloc, and other miscellaneous groups 
held together solely by the magnetic personalty of Gandhi. Gandhi 
is Congress ; Congress is of his making, the Pandit tells us. Gandhi 
completely dominates the party; if anyone in the High Command 
dares to oppose him he speedily reduces him, in the Pandit’s phrase, 
to a state of mental pulp. Nehru dislikes intensely Gandhi’s re- 
ligious exploitation of the masses for political ends; so did the 
late Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who especially deplored the mental 
servitude Gandhi imposed on his followers, and the basing of the 
home-rule movement on a campaign of hate. Congress is, ac- 
cording to Nehru, essentially bourgeois; its policy concerns the 
interests Of the high-caste Hindu. He comments on the anomaly 
of the harnessing of the masses to the chariot of the industrialists, 
financiers and high-caste Hindus generally who are concerned to 
exploit, rather than to succour, the under-dog. Are the detractors 
of Britain on both sides of the Atlantic really disposed to hand 
over the Muslims, the outcasts, the peasantry harassed and ex- 
ploited by the Hindu moneylender, to the high-caste Hindu? 


And their leader? Has Gandhi always been consistent? Did he 
not tell the Hindus that so long as they regarded untouchability as 
an essential element in their religion, so long would home-rule be 
unattainable? Yet, after he has dominated the Hindu mind for 
nearly 25 years, the outcasts accuse him of betraying them. His 
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creed is non-violence, yet he told the British Government to clear 
out and leave Hindus and Muslims to settle their quarrel by force. 
The struggle would, he said, be brief and comparatively bloodless 
because, as this apostle of truth asserted, Britain had emasculated 
the people by disarming them. Many prominent Hindus look upon 
his fasts as moral coercion, worse, if anything than violence; he 
himself admitted that his Rajkot fast could be so described. At one 
time he gave out that only he had acquired sufficient self-control 
to practise non-violence ; this has not prevented him from letting 
loose the passions of the mob. He believes in caste and, as Dr. 
Ambedkar, the outcast leader, says, he stands for the traditional 
India ; not for democratic freedom, but for a freedom which, says 
Ambedkar, means India dominated by the Brahmin, who believes 
the outcasts pollute by their presence. Would the fate of India 
today, the fate of the United Nations, be safe in the hands of this 
inscrutable, hypnotic, fanatical Hindu ascetic? 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


By PETER F. WIENER 

NE of my senior pupils asked me the other day what, in my 

opinion, was the best book which explained the real reasons 
for the collapse of France. It was a difficult question to answer. A 
host of books and writings have appeared during the last two years 
(perhaps too many) designed to explain “Why France Fell.” And 
yet, none of these books appealed to me so much, impressed me so 
much, as the 15-page preface which Professor D. W. Brogan wrote 
to Alexander Werth’s latest book, The Twilight of France. Perhaps 
this was chiefly due to the fact that Brogan gave one explanation 
for the temporary end of France which none of the other commen- 
tators and authors had mentioned. He was the first to stress the 
serious share of responsibility which the teaching profession had to 
bear for the physical and psychological break-down of the great 
French nation. “It was both natural and disastrous,” writes Brogan, 
“that the school-teachers, all over rural France the moulders of the 
political mind of the country, should have been uncritical and opti- 
mistic pacifists. From this well-meaning, but as far as the outside 
world is concerned, ill-equipped body, came some of the most 
effective pacifist propaganda. . . . Not until it was too late did the 
profession that regarded itself as, in a special sense, the guardians 
of the Republic realise that it had helped to destroy its own work.” 

Those of us who have not only been educated in France, but have 
also had practical teaching experience in French schools, know, alas! 
how right Brogan is in his admirable, though depressing, analysis. 
But—and this is, indeed, a very hackneyed statement—to explain 
the real reasons vhy our Allies were militarily and intellectually 
unable to resist their traditional enemies in that fatal spring of 
1940, serves no purpose unless we try to learn from their tragic 
experience the bitter tut necessary lesson, 

It is not only right, but essential, to ask the pertinent question: 
Are we avoiding now the faults which the educational profession in 
France committed, and for which the whole French nation is 
suffering so terribly? A great deal has been said and written in 
recent years on education. Yet I cannot help feeling that most of 
the suggested plans :nd schemes miss the point completely. They 
all deal with the rather distant problem of “ The Future of Our 
Education,” and ignore completely the present-day needs. More 
than ever it is imperative today to give youth in its education 
some kind of “ political consciousness.” The youth of today will be 
confronted at the end of the war with a Fascist youth which has 
received for many years a poisonous education. We cannot afford 
any longer in schools to ignore the problems of the day, for only if 
the generation which is growing up at the moment is inspired with 
the same ardent devotion and love for democracy and freedom as 
their German contemporaries are for their evil doctrines—only 
then will it have a chance in its manhood to win the battle for peace. 

Nobody will deny that what Brogan said about France was equally 
true about this country—as far as the pre-war period is concerned. 
What is so disturbing is to see how very little has been done during 
the last three years to improve things. Generally speaking, politics 
(and I am using the word not in the party-sense, but in the broadest 
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sense of the word) are never mentioned in school, and no concrete 
instruction is given in civics or current affairs. The syllabus has 
remained more or less the same. The examinations «how little, if 
any change. (The General Knowledge Paper of the Civil Service 
Commission Examination held this month makes an admirable 
exception.) School Certificate and Higher Certificate examinations 
—the most important school-examinations in the country—are in 
1942 almost identical with those of 1932 or 1922. The educational 
world seems wilfully to ignore the last twenty years of world affairs, 

Of course, there are a number of progressive teachers who have 
fully understood that “something” was lacking in the pre-war 
syllabus. Thus a number of books have recently been introduced 
into schools which deal with subdjects hitherto avoided in form- 
rooms. Much as this move is to be welcomed, the chosen books 
very often defeat their own purpose by instilling some kind of 
political propaganda, instead of facts, into the minds of the pupils, 
And it is difficult to say what is the greater evil: to give 
youth no “ political consciousness” whatsoever, or to feed it 
with biased political propaganda. To give merely one example, a 
great many schools have lately introduced J. F. Horrabin’s Outline 
of Political Geography. It seems almost the ideal book—cheap, 
brief, topical, referring to all recent events up to 1942, and admirably 
illustrated. On closer inspection, however, the book turns out to 
be pure and straightforward political propaganda. It has a definitely 
pro-German flavour, blames the “ financiers and capitalists ” for the 
outbreak of the war, defines Britain as “the island on which we 
and our fellows are exploited,” explains that “ America only actually 
entered the war when the moneyed class saw their chances of ex- 
ploiting Asiatic development threatened by the direct aggression of 
Japan,” demands the abolition of the British Empire because “ the 
Empire is pre-eminently a creation of British Capitalism,” and 
comes to the conclusion that “the only solution of the problems 
of a new order is the socialist solution.” Far be it from me to enter 
into a discussion on socialism, but even the author of the book will 
probably agree with me that his book is chiefly intended for propa- 
ganda purposes, and in schools, of all places, propaganda should be 
rigorously barred. 

But criticism is of no use unless something constructive can 
be suggested. What can be done now to give to youth a 
“ political consciousness ” which will enable it to see with un- 
biased vision the world in which it lives? There are two things 
which could be done at once. First of all, youth can be taught in 
schools to detect political propaganda for itself. Any kind of 
propaganda is profoundly harmful to a realistic appreciation of 
basic issues in world relations. The dangers contained in twentieth 
century political propaganda cannot be overstressed. The first task, 
therefore, before introducing any regular “ political lessons,” is to 
make the pupils aware of the various disguises under which political 
propaganda appears. 

It is in this sphere that some admirable pioneer work has been 
done in the United States—pioneer work which unfortunately has 
never reached this island. Exactly five years ago, in October, 1937, 
there was organised in the United States “ The Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis,” a non-profit-making, educational enterprise, 
directed by a most ‘mpressive Advisory Board. Co-operating with 
the Institute are about 300 American schools and universities, and 
about 2,500 university or school-teachers are affiliated to it. The 
Institute issues monthly letters and special bulletins. I have seen, 
and used, a good many of these publications; while some refer 
to typical American affairs, the great majority are ideally suited for 
immediate use in English schools. One of the special publications, 
Propaganda : How to Recognise It and to Deal With It, is a master- 
piece, which should be read by every young person between the 
ages of 16 and 20. 

With the close alliance which now links Britain with the U.S.A, 
it should certainly be possible either to start a British branch of the 
Institute, which would have all the experience of the American 
Council at its disposal, or at least tc arrange for the American pub- 
lications to be made available to the English teaching profession. 
This is no utopian scheme. On the contrary, there should be 
little difficulty in putting it into practice. Moreover, it should 
also be possible to introduce to all senior forms of all kinds of 
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schools one or two regular weekly lessons on “current affairs.” It 
is relatively easy to avoid the danger of bias and propaganda in 
these lessons if such classes are based on official documents. I am 
thinking of documerts such as the “ Atlantic Charter,” “The 
Anglo-Russian Treaty,” “The Uthwatt Report,” and so forth. If 
these texts could be studied thoroughly, together with all shades of 
comments on them, the danger of biasing the pupils would be 
avoided. It would, moreover, bring them in touch with present-day 
reality and give a recognised interest to their school-activities which 
so far has, on the whole, been lacking. 

Realising what happened in France owing to the lack of a 
realistic political education in schools, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that it is of much greater importance for us teachers to 
devote our time and energy to trying to remedy some of the faults 
which, without any doubt, exist in the present-day syllabus, than to 
entering into long discussions on plans which are chiefly concerned 
with a rather distant and uncertain future. 


LEARNING RUSSIAN 


By ALAN MORAY WILLIAMS 


ONG regarded as the Everest of European languages, Russian 

has been challenged since June 22nd, 1941, by a regular host 
of linguists, many of whom would certainly not have attempted it 
had historicai events worked otherwise. The number of those now 
learning it, ranging as they do from schoolboys and undergraduates 
to men in the forces and students of night classes, it probably 
runs into tens of thousands. Many who set out will not get farther, 
it is safe to prophesy, than the base-camps of grammar and elemen- 
tary reading. Lack of time and/or industry may reduce those who 
attain the upper slopes of the mountain to a select few. But it is 
certain that the entente with Russia has given a tremendous stimulus 
to Slavonic studies and that there is every likelihood of the interest 
not diminishing but increasing. This article is an attempt by a 
student of Russian to outline the position of those in Britain who 
wish to learn the language ; the complications in its structure which 
have given it its reputation for difficulty ; and the speediest means 
of overcoming them. 

People have. often been deterred from starting Russian by the 
Cyrillic alphabet bogey. A language with a different alphabet must 
inevitably be harder to learn than one with a normal one—such is 
the implication. In actual fact the alphabet is one of the least of 
Russian’s difficulties. Of its 31 letters not more than 18 are un- 
familiar to English eyes; and if it is borne in mind that Russian 
B equals English V, P equals R, H equals N and C equals S, the 
remainder do not require more than a few hours’ practice to master. 
An agreeable surprise in tackling Russian is the declension of verbs. 
This is considerably easier than that of French, German, Italian, 
or even English, having only one tense which declines and the 
remainder being almost invariable in form. The declension of nouns 
and adjectives on the other hand is more complicated. In addition 
to the four cases of, say, German (nominative, accusative, genitive, 
dative), there are two additional ones: the instrumental (corre- 
sponding more or less to the Latin ablative) and the prepositional 
(used after certain prepositions)., Nouns and adjectives vary in their 
forms and there-are many rules and exceptions for them. 

The chief difficulty of Russian, however, consists not in grammar 
or pronunciation (of which more anon) but in acquiring vocabulary. 
A language with for the most part totally different stems is bound 
lo give more trouble to the linguist than one like French or German 
with many similar ones. Isolated words like mat’ (mother), sestra 
(sister), sedlo (saddle) bear traces of a common origin; modern 
acquired words such as pianino (piano) and mebel (French meuble) 
are easily spottable ; and the building up of “compound” words 
by prefixes and suffixes is much the same as in English. But the 
bulk of Russian words are drawn from stems unknown to us. The 
result is that even after studying Russian for three or four years 
people may still find themselves unable to get through a novel or 
magazine article without frequent recourse to a dictionary. And 
it is this, together with pronunciation problems, and not grammatical 
complications, which has given. Russian its gruesome reputation. 
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Having decided to learn Russian, the beginner looks around him 
for means. Usually his first step is to buy a grammar, Several 
present themselves, the best probably being that of Anna Semeonoff 
(Dent) though those by Birkett, Forbes and Kolni-Balozky are also 
in common use. Hugo’s self-taught booklets are interesting as an 
experiment besides being useful as an adjunct, but few would agree 
that it is possible really to learn Russian “without a master,” let 
alone in three months. For Russian pronunciation is something 
of a bugbear and takes a long time to acquire without native tuition. 
When the latter is unobtainable, gramophone records can be a great 
help, and two good courses have been made, one by Linguaphone 
and one, on H.M.V., by Boyanus and Jopson ; but most people are 
able to get teaching either from a Russian (there are several thousand 
White Russian emigrants resident in Britain) or through the Slavonic 
faculties of the various universities, the most enterprising of which— 
that of London—opens its doors generously to all who seek help 
of this kind. 


For those, the majority, who cannot get or cannot afford much 
tuition from a native, the ideal is probably a combination of various 
methods: an hour or two a week’s coaching from someone competent 
to give it ; concentrated work on their own at grammar and reading ; 
plus, if possible, practice by listening to gramophone records, The 
latest auxiliary to learning Russian is given by a correspondence 
course. The lessons, which are based on Semeonoff’s grammar, are 
moderate in price and enable students who would otherwise be out 
of touch with any teacher to have their work attended to. Service 
men and women are being allowed to maké use of it—War Office 
Course U 39A is, I believe, its Army name—and there has been 
enrolment for it from places as far apart as the Isle of Wight and 
the Orkneys. 


After describing the difficulties which confront the linguistic 
mountaineer, it is as well to mention the objects, the rewards, which 
spur his weary feet upwards and onwards. There is first—as in real 
climbing—the final satisfaction of having accomplished something 
long and laborious, something moreover which few others have 
accomplished. For despite the large number of immigrants in 
Britain, events have shown the supply of good Russian speakers to 
be below the demand. There are varied possibilities of war-service 
jobs, some of them good and exciting ones ; of openings in Russia 
after the war; and of immediate opportunities of interpreting, trans- 
lating, &c., not to mention teaching. Any such posts require not a 
superficial but a thorough knowledge of Russian—the ability, say, to 
read non-technical books and newspapers without dictionaries and 
to speak fluently and reasonably correctly. But the goal is worth 
the labour required to reach it. 


Another inducement to learn Russian is, of course, Russian litera- 
ture. Neither Tolstoy nor Dostoevsky lose much in translation— 
Tolstoy’s original Russian is itself often execrable, since he had a 
habit of mentally translating from the French—but Turgenev, the 
Lermontov of A Hero of Our Time, and other prose writers acquire 
greatly increased charm if read in the original. And of course the 
treasures of Russian poetry—that of Pushkin and his successors— 
are inaccessible to all who do not know the language. Not enough 
has been heard here about Soviet literature. Much of it has, 
it is true, been experimental and rather naive and formless; but 
for all that it has qualities of sincerity, genuineness and sometimes 
inspiration which are not to be found in many British and French 
writers of the last twenty years. Mayakovsky was one of the most 
important European poets of his generation, and if novelists such 
as Fedin, Leonov, Olesha and Sholokhov are not of comparable 
technical excellence they have none the less made experiments in 
both matter and manner refreshingly new to English readers. 


We who have learnt Russian feel ourselves to be a spearhead in 
the attempt to understand and interpret the great country which 
has become our ally. We would like to see, not after the war but 
now, young Soviet students sent over here to study before being 
called up, and our own students sent to Russia in exchange ; and 
by that and similar means the 25-years-old barrier of mutual 
unintelligibility smashed once and for all. Is it too impossible a 
dream? 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T Brighton on Monday the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
A an excellent address upon the subject of law and force. It is 
a subject which in this country and in the United States has led 
during the last twenty-three years to much confusion of thought. 
We have in fact been faced with the eternal paradox that whereas 
violence is among the greatest of all human ills, it can, in the last 
resort, only be restrained by greater violence. Dr. Temple urged 
us “to make up our minds” about this paradox. “Force,” he said, 
“must either be renounced altogether—as the pacifists urged—or 
subjected to the control of law.” In other words, power was neces- 
sary to secure that force was never lawlessly used. In national or 
internal affairs this obvious truth has for generations been part of 
the accustomed furniture of our minds. In international affairs—a 
realm in which security becomes a matter of far greater comp!exity— 
the relations between law and power have been sadly misconceived. 
Since the First German War the theory has gained wide currency 
that power is in itself an evil thing, and men have winced away 
from the horrid anomaly that in order to defeat evil one must 
commit evil. I do not regard this misconception as inevitable. What 
has really happened is that we have lost simultaneously a correct 
theory of law and a correct theory of power. We have lost in the 
first place what Dr. Temple called “a common standard,” or in 
other words that theory of international conduct to which all 
civilised nations were expected to conform. Until the present 
century the general conscience of Europe was in fact alive to certajn 
standards of international behaviour, and had in fact experienced 
the correct employment of power. The old tradition of the Roman 
Empire survived in the moral leadership of the Papacy and 
in later years in the vaguer but still operative theory of “The 
Concert of Europe.” Certain common standards were recognised 
and to a great extent maintained. One of the major purposes 
of this Second German War js to re-establish such common 
standards, 

* * * o 


We had forgotten also that these standards must in the last resort 
be reinforced by power. It is not sufficiently realised, either in this 
country or in the world, that the Pax Britannica which exercised its 
influence from 1815 to 1914 was on the whole a highly beneficial 
authority. Our command of the seas was in those days so un- 
challenged that we were in fact enabled to exercise a decisive vote 
in all European controversies. There were moments when we 
hesitated ; there were moments when we applied our power for self- 
centred purposes ; but it was always there. It represented in a care- 
less and unrealised form an ultimate police force by which, in 
extreme cases, the rule of law could be enforced. Nor in those days 
was this enforcement so very difficult. It sufficed for us to send 
a few ships to Bezika Bay, or even a gunboat up the Yangtze, to 
alter and affect the whole proportions of contemporary power. Nor 
is it correct to say that we abused that privilege unduly. Europe 
is all too apt to forget our gestures of unselfishness. We were not 
unduly greedy in 1815, even as we were not unduly greedy in 1918. 
We have had our moments of enlightenment and moderation. We 
surrendered the Dutch East Indies even as we gave the Ionian 
Islands to Greece. It would be very advantageous to us today did 
we still possess Corfu or the fine harbour of Cephallonia. Nor is it 
fitting to forget that during the hundred years through which we 
possessed and maintained this domination we did not arouse, as 
Germany has aroused, the united resentment of the smaller Powers. 
The truth of this assertion can be tested by an obvious question. 
Supposing that some terrific invention, such as the atomic bomb, 
were to place supreme power in the hands of some belligerent, to 
which countries would the world least unwillingly entrust so horrible 
a force? Not to Germany or to Japan. In all certitude, if the 
world could vote on such an issue, they would vote for the 
United States and ourselves. And that surely means that the 
Anglo-Saxons are the only peoples who could be trusted not to 
use force lawltssly. 


It is unnecessary to be self-righteous on the subject. Our use 
of so tremendous a weapon would not prove beneficial solely owing 
to the fact that our standards of conduct are more generous or 
humane. There are practical reasons also which would ensure that 
such power, if entrusted to the United States or to ourselves, would 
not be unduly abused. Apart from their very real idealism, the 
American people are not as yet a domineering race. And we, with 
our far-flung communications, with our vital organs and arteries 
strung across the Seven Seas, are too vulnerable to provoke the 
world-wide resentment which oppression would cause. The whole 
basis of our international theory is contained in the famous 
Memorandum written in the first decade of this century by that 
acute realist, Sir Eyre Crowe. He contended that our power must 
always be conditioned by our vulnerability ; that whereas our exposed 
position as an island off the peninsula of Europe, an island dependent 
for its subsistence on imports from overseas, must inevitably oblige 
us to oppose the domination of Europe by any single Power or 
group of Powers, yet our interests were indissolubly wedded to the 
interests of the smaller countries. For him it was “a law of Nature” 
that British policy should be directed towards the strengthening of 
the rights and prosperity of weaker peoples. How different in effect 
is this theory from the undiluted smash-and-grab policy enunciated 
recently by Goering and Goebbels! “We occupy territories,” said 
Goebbels, “in order to organise them for ourselves.” “ Whoever 
starves,” said Goering, “it will not be Germans.” 


* * * . 


The days of our unchallenged hegemony may well be over. We 
shall not possess either the resources or the desire to return to the 
Pax Britannica of the nineteenth century. Yet the problem of 
law and power musi still be solved in something like the same 
terms. It is customazy in these days to assume that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was little more than a day-dream, the 
mists of which melted as soon as the fierce sun of violence rose 
above the horizon. That, surely, is an unintelligent assumption. 
The Covenant remains one of the wisest documents ever contrived 
by the mind of civilised man. It was not the Covenant that failed ; 
it was the democracies of the world who failed to understand its 
purpose, its implications or its necessity. The transient popularity 
which the Covenant acquired in this country was due to the illu- 
sion that it-implied a relaxation of effort, to the fiction that it 
would provide security without self-sacrifice. The Covenant, even 
in its early form, could certainly have preserved us from the present 
catastrophe had it, in every detail, been rigidly enforced. It was 
not the Covenant which betrayed us; it was we ourselves who 
betrayed the Covenant. The road which led us astray from that 
great Charter is marked today by many cenotaphs—Corfu, Man- 
chukuo, Abyssinia, Spain. It is not necessary today to contrive 
a better Covenant; it is necessary only to consider the means by 
which the old Covenant can be enforced. 


* * * * 


The Archbishop, on Monday, referred to the aeroplane as an 
error in human inventiveness. May it not prove in the end 
that this terrifying weapon of war is, in fact, the solution of the 
problem of law and power? Is it not conceivable that in the 
aeroplane we possess the police force which is essential to the 
maintenance of law? Is it not conceivable that if an international 
air force were placed at the disposal of the Covenant, if no single 
nation were allowed to possess an air-force of its own, that with 
slight expenditure, with comparatively feasible control, it could be 
rendered impossible for any country, however overwhelming might 
be its fleets or armies, to defy the law of nations or the conscience 
of mankind? I regret that so much fine thinking should be devoted 
to the elaboration of new Covenants, of new institutions, of new 
federal ideas. The old Covenant, with but slight modifications, 
should provide the necessary law. What is really required is to 
devise means for its rapid and unchallenged enforcement. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“The Importance of Being Earnest.’’ At the Phoenix.—* Lilac 
Time.’’ At the Stoll Theatre. 

THE present revival of Oscar Wilde’s masterpiece has the advantage 
of a brilliant cast from the unobtrusive footman of John Milton, 
the impeccable butler of Charles Maunsel, upwards through the 
social scale to the superlatively period figure of Edith Evans’s 
colossally exuberant Lady Bracknell. There was a moment in the 
first act when I thought Miss Evans was gargantually and almost 
gargoylishly over-doing it, but on reflection I considered that, 
artificial as Wilde’s famous comedy is, Miss Evans had the author’s 
exuberance of linguistic wit as precedent for her running riot with 
her part. 

As John Worthing, Mr. Gielgud js all that his most assiduous 
admirers can hope for. His “Earnest” is indeed a serious and yet 
up-to-date young man whose sombre gravity is without a touch 
of the destructive self-consciousness with which a less gifted actor 
might deflower the part. Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, the 
Algernon Moncrieffe of Cyril Ritchard made a perfect foil. I 
hazard the guess that old playgoers who can remember Sir George 
Alexander and Allan Aynesworth may find a livelier and more 
youthful note in the present performers, just as I believe the present 
age to be nearer the dawn of a new world and less fin de siécle 
than the "nineties. As the Hon. Gwendolen, Miss Ffrangcon-Davies 
has a role beautifully suited to her talent, and Peggy Ashcroft, who 
at an early age seems to have the secret of eternal youth—such 
spring-like freshness breathes from her every movement on the 
stage—gave to the scene in the garden, where she discloses the 
secret of her diary, a romantic charm that lifted the play momentarily 
into the region of an almost Shakespearean poetry. Every time 
one sees this rare comedy one realises anew how well it deserves 
its fame and its perennial success. 

To make a play to fit melodies taken from Schubert’s songs and 
other pieces was an act of musical vandalism which only exceptional 
dramatic talent could have redeemed. Such a talent has not entered 
into the fabrication of the much-revived play, Lilac Time, which 
gives a sentimental version of Schubert’s personality utterly foreign 
to the complex character of the great composer who wrote the 
C Major Symphony as well as “Hark, Hark the Lark,” to say 
nothing of the great posthumous Sonatas for pianoforte, which 
far surpass everything that has been written since for that instru- 
ment. Nevertheless, one may admit that an uncultured and music- 
hungering public may get unalloyed enjoyment from this extract of 
melodies which Miss Irene Eisinger, supported by Mr. Derek 
Oldham and Mr. Frank Titterton, sings with so much Viennese 


grace and distinction. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“Yankee Doodle Dandy.’’ At Warners.——‘' Coastal Command.”’ 
At the Carlton and the Plaza.——** Moontide.’’ At the Odeon. 


AMERICAN film-makers do not féar to be nostalgic and sentimental 
about the war; Yankee Doodle Dandy can include tableaux com- 
memorating the glory of Valley Forge and Lincoln freeing the 
slaves, can glorify the flag-wagger ard hark back affectionately 
to the Somme without a moment of self-consciousness, and with 
the certainty of a rich response at American box-offices. Moreover, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy will scarcely be less successful in our own 
cinemas, and this is a measure of the assurance with which the life- 
story ef George M. Cohan, a great veteran of the American theatre, 
is presented as a spectacular pageant of the American spirit. Cohan, 
the “Yankee Doodle boy,” claimed that his success as dancer, 
actor, song-writer, dramatist, impresario, theatre-owner, was due 
to the fact that he himself was a “little man,” and so knew what 
kind of entertainment was wanted by all the other millions of 
“little men.” It is more probable that Cohan satisfied a national 
appetite by presenting the American “success-story” in an in- 
credible variety of settings, and with an easy optimism born of his 
own flair for professional triumphs. It is this quality of personal 
mastery which James Cagney portrays superbly, whether he is 
sharing the music-hall triumphs of his father, mother and sister 
when they appeared in the ‘nineties as “The Four Cohans,” or 
whether he is telling the story of his life to the President of the 
‘United States, and receiving a Congressional Medal for his services 
to the nation, and in acknowledgment of his composition of “ Over 
There,” the American anthem of the last war. The film includes 
long and sometimes tedious excerpts from Cohan productions, finish- 
ing with the recent “I’d Rather Be Right,” in which Cohan came 
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out of his retirement to impersonate President Roosevelt. The 
music is always gay and neatly tuneful, and the Stars and Stripes 
is never long absent from the screen. Patriotism, comradeship 
(Cohan’s partnership with Sam Harris is movingly portrayed), and 
family life (with Walter Huston at the top of his form as Cohan 
senior), are the elements which turn a conventional musical into an 
astonishingly uninhibited piece of propaganda for the American 
spirit, inferior imitations of which I expect to see all too frequently 
before the war is over. 

Coastal Command represents an equally typical British approach 
to the presentation of the national scene. Where Yankee Doodle 
Dandy sees fit to quote the great words of history in support of 
its saga of the music-hall, Coastal Command prefaces its references 
to events which are today shaping the history of civilisation with 
the uninspired formula of “Good show, sir.” We are likely to 
find the British reticence more congenial, but it must be admitted 
that Coastal Command is scarcely as moving a film as its subject 
warrants. Its geographical scope is wide enough to cover the 
enormous field of modern air operations ; Jonah Jones’s cameras 
have brought back brilliant pictures from bases in Iceland and 
the Scottish Isles, yet the atmosphere at headquarters is curiously 
parochial and niggardly. The probability is that director Jack 
Holmes can scarcely be blamed for a certain failure to give his 
human material warmth and any sense of a grasp of global 
strategies. At any rate, it is not his fault if a German battleship 
at large in the North Sea is first attacked by no more than three 
torpedo-carrying Beauforts, and if it proves possible to escort 
home a damaged Sunderland only because another happens to 
have arrived from the Australian Command. These are points for 
the expert, but the propaganda effect on a layman is disquieting. 
With a little more care to the dialogue, some shortening, a less 
emotional musical score, and a greater emphasis on war strategies, 
Coastal Command would have been one of the great films of the war 
instead of an interesting and beautifully photographed account of 
most of the duties of Coastal Command. 

Moontide is a disaster. The appearance together of Jean Gabin 
and Ida Lupino suggests a fusion of the French and American 
schools of serious screen drama. Instead, in spite of both their 
efforts, Hollywood presents us with a leaden-footed, mist-wreathed 
burlesque of all the films which have ever tried to make solemn 
philosophical deductions from a murder on the water-front. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Tribute to Vaughan Williams 


THERE was one person who last week benefited from the ill-wind 
of war, which spared him the glare of public admiration that in 
happier times he would have had to endure. For Dr. Vaughan 
Williams shrinks instinctively from public applause as though it 
were inherently disagreeable and even vicious, or at best no more 
endurable than the gush and flattery of unintelligent adulation. 
Once, deeply moved by the slow movement of the F Minor 
Symphony, I tried to express to the composer my sense of its 
beauty, only to be crushed with a growl of, “I never want to hear 
it again! ” 

There could be no greater mistake than to suppose that Vaughan 
Williams, the composer of symphonies, chamber music, a Mass and 
so on, is a recondite high-brow. Not only his love of our English 
folk-song, which is not with him a dilettante interest in the antique 
and picturesque, bears witness to his enjoyment of the pleasures 
of ordinary mortals. He pays “homage” to Henry Hall in one of 
his least easily accessible chamber works, though the homage seems 
to be an invitation to that famous bandmaster to leave his jazzing 
and join the country dance rather than an imitative tribute to his 
style, and the “oompah” basses which give such lift and gusto to 
much of his symphonic music testify to his appreciation of what 
may be made of the music of the streets and the thumpings of a 
one-man band. 

The occasion was timely taken by some of the composer’s pupils 
for a serenade. I cannot say that the compositions offered are, with 
one exception, likely to survive the occasion. Patrick Hadley’s poetry 
was charming and Gordon Jacobs’s Chaconne on a theme from fob 
was brilliant. But the best was the garland of Shakespeare songs 
woven by Gerald Finzi and offered at a concert in the National 
Gallery, at which the hero of the occasion, with characteristic 
modesty, lurked behind a pillar unbeknown to the audience which 


would have liked to wish him many happy returns. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY, 
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LETTERS TO 


“THE BROAD APPROACH” 


Sir,—I delight in “ Janus,” who invariably makes me torget that he is 
an ancient two-faced Italian deity—until his signature slaps up against 
my consciousness! 

But was he not over hasty in his notes on October 9th when he asserted 
that “it is not the details, but the broad approach to the good and evil 
features of contemporary life that matters”? I venture to suggest that 
“the broad approach” which disdains the details is all too apt to suffer 
disillusionment when it arrives at the detail of the ditch. Economics 
especially derives its value from a meticvlous attention to its necessary 
data. All the pother occasioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Albert Hall speech was concerned with the details rather than with the 
broad approach to his subject. To introduce details where the Christian 
derivation is suspect and open to dispute among Christians, is seriously to 
jeopardise the acceptability of a movement which might otherwise have 
been more representative in character and more decisive in influence ; and 
I am surprised that in all the correspondence in the newspapers no one 
appears to have pointed out that what is really required from the 
Christian Church as a whole is a consultative, detailed, and agreed policy, 
jointly sponsored by the leaders of the Anglican Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Federal Council of the Free Churches. I am 
convinced that such a pronouncement would have carried with it an 
authority which could not be ignored; it would have lost nothing in 
forthrightness by eschewing all matters of detail that could possibly be 
conceived as being extraneous to the essential principles of the Christian 
faith ; and Christianity in its most catholic quality would have reasserted 
an influence which it has largely forfeited by default, and have made an 
indelible impression on the solution of many of the post-war problems 
which await us. 

Both as a Church and a people we need to develop a sense of the 
significance of our historicity ; for the teaching of history is meaningless 
if it is not regarded as a guide to present behaviour, The tendency of 
the present age not so much to ignore as deliberately to scrap and repudiate 
the past, is much to be deplored ; for the past is fruitful in examples of 
both what to avoid and what to accept, and how to retain what Burke 
loved to call “ equipoise ” in the midst of world upheaval. 

Although Dr. Temple spoke as the titular head of the Anglican Church 
his challenge was really a personal one, and it remains open to the 
criticism that it tended to be an individualist attempt to squash 
individualism, for he sought to allocate powers to the State which are 
too near in alignment with totalitarianism to commend them to those 
principles of civic independency which many of us regard as exceedingly 
precious ; and further, his unequivocal condemnation of “the profit- 
motive” is precisely one of those details extremely debatable from a 
Christian standpoint. The speech was undoubtedly Socialistic. We 
should not be unduly prejudiced on that account; but if we accept it 
as an authentic programme of Christian ethics to meet modern needs, it 
would seem to suggest the intriguing question, “Can then a Conservative 
or a Liberal be a Christian?” It would appear to be exceedingly 
dubious! Are we to have not only a New Order to off-set Hitler’s, but 
a New Orthodoxy as well? The value of a theory, particularly of a 
theory which aims to formulate a policy, is only discoverable by its 
specific applications; and the practical utility of a religious political 
programme demands that its details should be in direct relationship to 
its central thesis or inspiration, If the great Church of Christ—the 
Universal Church—would concentrate on its absolutes, but be careful 
to see that its details all come within its absolutes and proceed therefrom, 
it would achieve the immeasurable gain of being entitled to say “ These 
are the views of the Christian Church.” Which Dr. Temple cannot do! 
Nevertheless it is impossible to formulate a political policy without giving 
it a specific application. But when the specifics are ill-judged the major 
hypothesis becomes hopelessly compromised. So, my dear “ Janus,” details 
do matter! Quite a lot.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD L. SWaBy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


EVOLUTION OF PLANNING 


Sir,—The evolution of machinery for the Ministry of Production is 
accelerating. There is an increasing understanding of the difference 
between the consumer interest in Supply and the producer interest in 
Production, but it is by no means yet appreciated that, of the two 
remaining major interests, namely Economics and Planning, the new 
Ministry requires the complementary service of a Ministry of Planning 
before it can hope to occupy a balanced place in national machinery of 
democratic government for total] war. 

Let me explain. In the modern conception of management, where 
previously on most managerial control diagrams we saw the managing 
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director or general manager of a business, particularly in engineering, 
co-ordinating, inspiring and directing the activities of a works manager, 
a sales manager and an accountant or cOmmercial manager, we now 
quite often see the managing director supported by four, not three, 
equally authoritative managerial executives. These are, the works 
manager, the sales manager, the commercial manager and the chief 
engineer. Although each of these men in the small executive group of 
five has continuous concern in the specialised activities of his opposite 
members and is able to appreciate their views and arguments, he performs 
a specialised function in the running of the business. The works manager 
is responsible, according to plan, for the efficient operation of his available 
resources, i.e., labour supply, tools and plant, buildings, raw materials and 
transport. He is a tactician. The sales manager reports consumer need 
and within the agreed plan attempts to distribute products to satisfy that 
need. The commercial manager is responsible for collecting, analysing and 
maintaining for executive scrutiny all statistics in relation to costs, prices, 
wages, profits, bank charges and so on, The chief engineer, the newcomer 
in recent years, has the responsibility of advising on technical trends and 
development in relation to the product, what work the firm should under- 
take to do and what are the best modern methods of doing it. He is a 
strategist. He is responsible for planning, estimating, rate-fixing, purchases 
and stock control, progressing, and all schemes of methods required to 
facilitate production flow through the factory. The managing director 
or general manager who co-ordinates, inspires and directs the activities 
of these four subordinate managers, must essentially be the chief spokes- 
man for the firm. 

But here is the point that is not generally appreciated. While the firm 
as a whole can be tabulated as a producing unit in the files of the 
Ministry of Production, it is also an economic unit in the files of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a supply unit in the files of the Supply 
departments, and a technical designing or development unit in the files 
of the users of the goods which the firm is producing or may be 
improved to produce. Therefore, we have the picture of a balanced 
management mechanism fitting into the national picture of total war 
organisation accepting and loyally obeying central government decree, 
with the works manager concerned to obey the rulings of the Ministry 
of Production, the sales manager concerned to satisfy the supply depart- 
ments of the consumers (which should be all in one Ministry of Supply), 
the commercial manager concerned to obey and guide the firm according 
to the dictates of the Board of Trade and the Treasury (which should 
be reorganised and evolved into a Ministry of Economics), and the 
chief engineer spoiling his inventive genius, his trained foreseeing vision, 
while he awaits the evolution of a Ministry of Development and Planning 
to which his meandering loyalties can be attached for guidance and 
mutual sustenance. 

Conversely, if we accept the Minister of Production as works manager 
for the nation in total war, you can see him as a tactician, with his 
regional foremen, all with their joint worker-management councils and 
office staffs, working out tactics, inpprovising this and that against the 
needs of the hour and the panic demands of the moment, with no central 
planning authority or ministry to which they can look for guidance on 
long-term production strategy. Our minds should be set to develop 
a real Ministry of Planning now.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE DICKSON 
(Vice Chairman of the London and South Eastern 
Regional Production Board). 


THE LAND AND RECONSTRUCTION 


S1r,—The land problem seems insoluble. It is nearly a century smce 
John Stuart Mill well explained the nature of unearned increment and 
suggested that it should be subjected to taxation. Indeed, broadly speak- 
ing, the Increment Value Duty of 1910 was based upon his suggestions. 
Why did it fail? There were several reasons. It failed (1) because the 
proportion of increment to be taken by the State was only 20 per cent. 
It should certainly have been at least 75 per cent.; (2) because it was 
said that increment attached to building as well as to land, an argument 
difficult to rebut ; (3) because it was levied only at intervals of deaths 
or sales, whereas it should have been levied at regular intervals (as the 
Uthwatt Committee propose). 

In 1891 Mr. R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. (later Viscount Haldane), lent 
“his high legal authority to a Bill for enabling County Councils to value 
lands today, and retain the option of purchasing them at a future time 
at a price from which every fragment of unearned increment shall be 
excluded, but which shall be increased by the value of any improvements 
subsequently made by the owner. All these-measures are but steps 
towards the municipal ownership of the soil, without which a great city 
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cannot escape spoliation” (Sidney Webb in The London Programme, 
1891). This, again, has points of resemblance to the Uthwatt Report. 

In 1923 Lord Snowden brought in a Pill to purchase all land by the 
State, excluding buildings, except agricultural buildings, and was bitterly 
disappointed that the Coalition Government shelved it. 

Sir Charles Bressey draws the correct inference from all these abortive 
attempts. He thinks that a comprehensive measure is the only solution. 
It is thirty-four years since I discussed the subject in a paper read to the 
Chartered Surveyors Institution. The conclusion I then reached I still 
hold, that no piecemeal dealing with the problem will ever solve it. It 
must be dealt with as a whole. 

Further, I know of no writer on the subject who has dealt with what 
I think is the main problem. Not one of them has seen that the land 
cannot be nationalised apart from the buildings. The 1909 Act showed 
this when the question came before the courts, and the judicial decisions 
in re Lumsden had much to do with the abandonment of the Act and 
the refund of duties paid. Briefly, the method to be adopted would be 
the purchase of the land and all the buildings upon it by a system of 
terminable annuities. A. W. CRAMPTON, F.S.I. 

8 Woodchurch Road, N.W. 6. 


PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—In so many articles on youth one is struck by the note of criticism. 
It is of course far from being all older people who—from time immemorial 
—criticise the young, and perhaps one should just accept it as inevitable 
and the product of some mysterious psychological cause. But I long to 
say to such people, “ Please, before you start criticising, take a look at 
what youth does—encourage it, protect it, and give it all you can.” The 
youth of this country (with the exception of a tiny minority) become 
wage-earners at the age of 14. In return for their work they receive 
enough money to feed themselves, to clothe themselves badly, and to go 
to the cinema several times a week. Its parents cannot provide it with 
home recreation or instruction, and the community does not provide re- 
creational centres. 

Recreational centres, consisting of a restaurant, cinema, dance room, 
library, swimnung pool, gym, clinic and undenominational chapel would, 
I believe, find plenty of patrons of all ages, particularly amongst the 
young. Some might feel that the expense of such places would make 
them out of the question, but if there was a very small charge for weekly 
membership and for the cinema, library, &c., it is possible that such 
centres might be completely self-supporting. We must always remember 
that it is the old who fail the young and not the reverse.—Yours truly, 

Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. JOAN BROOKE. 


Sir,—Lately many letters for and against the Conservative Party’s 
Compulsion for Youth plan have appeared in your columns. These 
letters have for the most part been written by those whose days of youth 
have long since passed. I feel, Sir, that it is time that youth had some 
say in the matter, and it is for this reason that I write. 

It has been said that youth lacks enthusiasm and is not community- 
conscious enough ; this may be true, but surely it is obvious that no 
amount of compulsion will make the rising generation more enthusiastic 
or community-conscious. In fact, Sir, it is-probable that if this scheme 
were to come fully into force it» would do nothing more than embitter 
many thousands of youths against the land in which they live and those 
who govern it. 

It is not the fault of youth that it has no enthusiasm ; no, it is the 
fault of the ruling party, the Conservatives. They realise this and are 
trying to make amends by drastic and foolish methods. What right have 
they, Sir, to control a person’s leisure hours? Are those hours not his 
for him to do what he likes in them? Are we not fighting force? If 
we are, why are we using the enemy’s methods? Force is no good, force 
cannot work. How true is the old saying: “ You can lead a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” And so it is with youth, Sir. 

Cannot those who are in authority think of some better plan, or have 
they tried to do so and failed? Is this scheme an admission of their 
failure?—Yours, &c., A. C. R. PAauL. 


RUSSIA’S WESTERN NEIGHBOURS 


Sir—In reply to my letter, Dr. Schlesinger protests that he is not 
making propaganda against an ally, and quotes Chapter VI, pp. 74, 
and following of his book. We can read on these pages that Danzig 
should be returned to Germany after the war, and that, at the same 
time, Germany should receive an extra-territorial road connecting it with 
East Prussia. These were exactly the demands made by Hitler in 
March, 1939. Dr. Schlesinger further (p. 121) tells us that the Danube 
Basin and the Balkans are a natural sphere of German influence, and 
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stipulates that a Danubian federation can be achieved successfully, and 
that Austria would join it only if it does not pursue an anti-German 
policy (p. 151). He believes that Poland should be omitted from that 
federation, although Poland provides for most of these countries the 
only outlet to the sea alternative to that provided by Germany. 

If Germany is again the master of Danzig, and the only middleman 
between Central Eastern Europe and the rest of the world, the German 
peoples will have achieved by peace the dominating position which the 
Nazis have attempted to win by war. That is probably the surest way 
to a new war. The peace of the world may to a considerable extent 
depend on the opening of the territories eastward of Germany direct to 
world trade, and on their industrialisation under some lease-lend policy 
which would make them independent of Germany and potential markets 
direct for world goods. A weakened Poland, excluded from a federation 
of other Central European countries, and bereft of Danzig (which is 
exactly what Dr. Schlesinger proposes) would make this impossible, and 
would remove the greatest obstacle to German econorric colonisation 
not only of Poland itself, but of the other States in this area. 


For the German peoples to win the peace in this way it would be 
helpful if Poland could be weakened not only by the loss of Danzig 
but in the east as well, by the retention of the eastern frontier agreed by 
Hitler and by Dr. Schlesinger. I am not going to rake up details 
as to the behaviour or the popularity of the Communist régime in these 
Eastern Polish provinces, The Russians have since then placed us 
all in their debt. But for Dr. Schlesinger to look for evidence of anti- 
Communist sentiment in the Soviet Press seems particularly naive-—I am, 
Sir, &c., SPENCER CURTIS BROWN. 

22 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1 


Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Borkenau now dissociates himself from the 

views of Professor Keeton and Dr, Schlesinger. In his review he said 

that their suggestions “concerning Latvia, Estonia and Bessarabia and 

those referring to the Polish-Soviet border, are entirely unexceptionable.” 

To me and many others they seem open to grave exception, because they 

contradict the Atlantic Charter. A, S. DUNCAN-JONEs. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


HYMNS TODAY 


Str,—In your issue of October 9th Mr. R. W. Howard says of Hymn 593 
in Songs of Praise: “ Masefield’s four fine verses from ‘The Ever- 
lasting Mercy’ (beginning ‘O Christ, Who holds the open gate’), when 
sung on an imaginative boy’s First Communion Sunday, are calculated 
to produce in him a genuine response of devotion which no amount of 
mere theology could create.” That is a true and a very fine thought, 
and suggests the idea that we should make far more use of noble poetry 
in our church services than we do at present. Not alone by singing it 
in hymn form, but by having it read at times in place of the more 
unsuitable of the prose “ Lessons” we use at present. 


For years I happened to sit in church in a position which enabled 
me to study the faces of the pupils in a large Bible class. I was amazed 
to see the spiritual response in the young faces when pure, exquisite 
poetry fromy Psalms or Prophets was read, or poetical gems from the New 
Testament, such as the “house founded upon a rock.” There is not 
enough of such poetry in the Bible to suffice for two or three services 
a Sunday without undue repetition, but why not use noble poetry out- 
side the Bible? Poets have been called “God’s mouthpieces.” Mr, 
Robert Lynd has written of the “ Longing for God,” and has described 
poetry as its “supreme utterance.” It cannot but, as Mr. Howard 
suggests, “ produce a genuine response of devotion.”—Yours, &c., 

Tighnaneilan, Pitlochry, Perthshire. I, SOMERS NEILL. 


S1R,—May I, as a Methodist minister, reply to Mr. P, A. Shaw’s letter? 

He has made a slip in the date of “the Collection of Hymns” ;, he 
intended to write 1875, not 1885. 

I agree that, generally, the “old familiar” hymns should be sung to 
tunes which have become firmly associated with them. But there are 
exceptions, when the tune is obviously unsuited or inferior to the 
hymn. Whatever may be the popular taste, there are surely limits to the 
demands of the vox populi! And this bogy of “decline in attendance ” 
may be due to the vociferous, obstinate insistence in perpetuating poor 
tunes which are intolerable to the majority of the congregation ; they 
quietly absent themselves while an unprogressive minority have their way. 

And what are we to do about the new and excellent hymns and tunes 
which are constantly appearing, and are as much inspired as many 
of the “old familiars” ? Are the “die-hards,” with their very limited 
number of “favourites,” to remain in control, and so hinder poetical 
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and musical progress for the glory of God? If not, these new com- 
positions must be introduced to the people even if it involves education 
—the very thing which some refuse either from preachers or choirs! 
ALBERT H. WALKER. 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALY 


Sir,—In his kind review of my book on Italy Mr. Alan Rock says that I 
strongly incline “ to present Fascism as no more than a Newgate Calendar 
episode in the development of modern Italy, staged by a political high- 
wayman together with a few henchmen, and not worthy of serious discus- 
sion except by criminologists.” May I ask him to re-read particularly 
pages 41-47 where, in surveying the historical background to the rise of 
Fascism I think I have made it abundantly clear that Fascism is not 
only a subject for criminologists? Mr. Alan Rock must also have over- 
looked my statement (page 95) that I have intentionally refrained from 
any prophecy. Otherwise he would not have asked me for a detailed 
plan for the future of Italy. I have always thought it is preferable to 


work on facts than to indulge in easy and sterile schemes on paper. 
PaoLo TREVES. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


S1r,—From Mr. Amery’s speech in the recent debate on India I learn 
that Mr. Gandhi is allowed to see newspapers, though not to communi- 
cate with friends. I withdraw therefore my statement that he had no 
knowledge at all of what was happening outside his place of detention. 
The fact that he has some knowledge, however little—for the Press cen- 
sorship in India is exceedingly rigid and narrow—leaves me still more 
perplexed about his attitude towards the use of violence by some who 
profess to be his supporters in the “civil disobedience” campaign, but 
it does not lessen the urgent desire, which I share with so many other 
Englishmen and women, that Mr. Gandhi should be released from deten- 
tion and asked to enter into discussion with the leaders of other parties.— 
Yours, &c., MavupbeE ROyYDEN. 


PRISON OR INSTITUTION 


S1r,—In an article on “ Women in Prison,” the writer states that “ old- 
timers” openly say that they prefer prison to the poor law institution, 
because they are compelled to werk very hard in the poor law places 
and are summoned if they don’t. 

As a long-time frequenter of “poor law places,” may I say that the 
real reason for preferring prison is not the work, but the having to work 
without pay and other things which go with that? Few tramps, of whom 
I am one, really object to work, and many of us work really hard and 
for long hours even in “poor law places”; but what galls us is that 
no matter what we do we are no better thought of, and it leads to 
nothing energetic. We may be willing and capable, but we are de- 
graded from the status of people who work and pay their way. That 
shows itself in almost every detail of poor law administration, and that 
is why, although it is now called “Social Welfare,” the poor law still 
causes us to feel our position and does next to nothing to lift us out 
of it. In every intimate detail of our existence we are in the hands of 
men who have little knowledge of the vicissitudes of life and very little 
understanding of human nature. We are simply people who pass through 
their hands and whom it is their business to subject to a routine which 
many of them do not even try to understand. It is their livelihood 
merely. Tramps say that a person who has committed an offence is 
at least respected by constituted society; the man whose only offence 
is his poverty is denigrated and treated with a contempt which is 
contemptuous in its openness. 

When children say: “Look at that funny man! ” I know that they 
mean no harm. But when grown men and women behave as though 
to see a person in adverse circumstances were the greatest joke imaginable 
it is another matter. And so long as people who work and pay their 
way do act so, I, for my part, shall not consider myself less entitled 
to respect myself than they are because, as it happens, I am not in 
that particular category.—Yours obediently, Jacos J. BERLIN. 


No Fixed Abode. 
FOOD WASTAGE 


S1r,—I recently came across, in a town far from here, what seems to 
me, in its particular quality, the most shocking instance of war-time 
waste in my experience. Shopkeepers selling bread were burning loaves 
left unsold. Bakers do not take them back, and it is punishable, it seems, 
to feed them to pigs or poultry. They burn down, my informant said, 
to a greyish ash on the fire. Burning bread/—Your obedient servant, 
The Rectory, Letchington, Oxford D. G. Davies, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Two small Cockney boys, emigrated to my part of the country, were 
returning to their lodging after a day’s work in the fields. They had been 
gathering potatoes with zeal and efficiency, and their boots were covered 
with dirt. A passer-by, seeing this, asked them pleasantly whether they 
had been playing football. He might as well have asked a V.C. why 
he was not in uniform. The elder boy, aged about eleven, replied with 
scorn: “Naou. We've been ’elping to feed the popperlation.” If owners 
of certain country houses had as good an object, it would be well for the 
nation. 


Nesting Pigeons 

The enquiry set afoot by the Oxford biologists, and carried out inde. 
pendently in some of the counties, has produced one result that wil 
perhaps astonish many observers. Woodpigeons, so it is asserted, nest 
more frequently in August than in June. We are all accustomed to the 
cooing of pigeons in early autumn, and song is usually an accompaniment 
of mating; but that nests are most frequent in August is a distinctly 
unexpected conclusion. As to the number of birds which nest within 
Britain, considerable colonies have been found in fir plantations, while 
large areas where evergreen trees are few are almost nestless. It remains 
true, though the point is not made in the report, that the huge flocks— 
already in evidence—are composed largely of immigrants, many from 
neighbouring countries on the Continent, including France. 


A Naturalists’ Card 

Is it too early to think of Christmas cards? Not very many are being 
printed, but there are a certain number of old cards in existence. For 
example: the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, which has helped its funds 
substantially each year by its coloured picture of some attractive bird, is 
offering for sale past sitters to the artist: Snow bunting, shelduck, 
bearded tit, avocet, stonechat and others. They are obtainable at 3s. 64. 
a half-dozen, including envelopes and postage, from Miss C. E. Gay, 
Victoria Chambers, Bank Plain, Norwich. 


African Fauna 

How great is “the charm of birds” may be illustrated by a quotation 
from the letters of a young British naturalist soldiering in Pretoria. He 
enclosed a list of 166 birds identified within a few days. “There were 
flocks of quail-finches, and M. says you can get Ios. a pair for them in 
Cape Town, and reckons we saw about £500 worth of them. When! 
said: “Look at those orange-breasted waxbills,” he said, “no good ; they 
cost only 7s. 6d. a pair.” A greenshank and a common sandpiper were 
the only European migrants that were noticed. The said M. is a specialist 
on snakes “and walks about the country with a bagful hanging from the 
belt of his uniform, and is scornful about the danger of being bitten (even 
by the species called bitus).” On one trip he and his friend turned over 
innumerable stones to find snakes: “ What we did find were the prettiest 
and smallest mice I have even seen, like harvest mice. One took refuge 
inside a cartridge case.” Among plants described was the scarlet waxy- 
flowered kaffirboom. He was a brother of this young naturalist, who 
lay down in the worst of the retreat to Dunkirk to watch a hoopoe, which 
was new to him. 


In the Garden 

The supply of tomatoes from my small, cold—very cold—greenhouse 
continues, and has been increased by device of planting the side shoors 
from the lower part of the plant. These are now full of colouring fruit. 
The Vegetable Drugs Committe: (which had an exhibition at Kew 
Gardens, an address that will find them) are asking for no fewer that 
1,500 tons of rosehips! The new fact brought out is that the fruit of 
garden roses is as useful as the wild hips. On the subject of wild berries, 
my hens eat greedily any elder berries I give them. They should be given 
in moderation, like nuts and acorns. For some unknown reason the 
Light Sussex were more eager for the berries than crossbred Rhode 
Island Reds. Inquiries have reached me as to the use of horse chestnuts 
as fodder. They have some value for the extraction of certain chemicals, 
and are not actively poisonous ; but the general experience is that they 
are too severe on the digestive apparatus for practical use. Another 
inquiry concerns the fruit of the pyrus japonica. This lovely shrub is a 
quince rather than a pear and occasionally sets.a good deal of fruit. 
This makes an excellent jelly, flavoured to choice. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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Iku worth pomembeung 


that Freedom 


may be described as glorious liberty, 
unrestrained and unconfined. 

This definition can be justly applied to 
the thousands of men and women who, 
through wearing the shoes designed by 
Sir Herbert Barker, have released their 
feet from the fetters and shackles of 
ordinary shoes. 


OCTOBER 23, 


YOU CAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP towards foot freedom 
by writing today for a copy of ‘ SATISFYING REFLECTIONS’ 
by Sir Herbert Barker, and the name of your nearest Fitters to:— 
Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., NORTHAMPTON 


Hh hart Poulan 


SHOES 


It's Wise to Make a Will 


If you have not yet made a will or if you wish 
to revise earlier plans for disposing of your estate, 
the service rendered by the Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Company may appeal to you. 














Many advantages, including efficiency, continuity 
in administration and security, are to be gained 
by customers and non-customers alike through 
the appointment of the Company as executor or 
trustee, solely or jointly with another party ; and 
existing conditions make such an appointment 
even more advisable now than in peace time. 


The ease with which these advantages may 
accrue to your dependents, for only a moderate 
fee, will be explained by the manager of the 
Midland Bank’s local branch, to whom you may 
talk in strict confidence. If you are unable to call, 
full particulars may be obtained on application. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Atlantis Re-Explored 
An Unknown Land. By Viscount Samuel. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Bacon’s New Atlantis, as we all ought to know, was an account 
of a large island called Bensalem, somewhere in the Pacific, with 
many extremely admirable characteristics. Since we had to choose 
between Bacon’s own statements describing the place and his secre- 
tary’s comment that it wa3 “a fable,” men of experience naturally 
believed the secretary. But it appears we were wrong. A friend 
of Lord Samuel, who does not wish his name to be known, believed 
Bacon himself, devoted his life and fortune to a search for Bensalem, 
and, by resolutely examining some three million square miles of the 
less frequented parts of the Pacific, discovered it. This book is an 
account of the civilisation which he found. It is a fascinating 
story, and every reader will be glad to read Lord Samuel’s guarantee 
of its authenticity: “I have no hesitation in giving the assurance 
that the account is no less reliable than if I had written it myself.” 

The reason that Bensalem has remained so long unknown is that, 
like the City in Plato’s Laws, it has practised a policy of deliberate 
isolation, though, as Bacon already knew, it has made a practice of 
sending out disguised “ missioners ” to collect any information from 
the inferior contemporary civilisations that might be of interest or, 
in rare cases, possibly of use. The immense superiority of the Bensals 
started from a comparatively simple discovery, namely, that if the 
sutures of the human skull, instead of being allowed to solidify in 
early childhood, are deliberatly kept open, the human brain has 
considerable powers of growth. Our brains are all skull-bound ; the 
Bensals keep the sutures open and allow the brain to grow. 

One of their first reforms was to review the whole mass of what 
passed for human knowledge and reject enormous accumulations 
of rubbish, much as the scholars of the Renaissance swept away the 
pseudo-science of the Middle Ages. The process was called “the 
Sieve,” and the result left, after due sifting, The Gist. This increase 
of brain-power, combined with the great reduction of the lumber 
that the brain has to carry, has naturally produced valuable results. 
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In physical science the advance is immense. The Bensals know how 
to utilise the forces of the atom and the ocean tides ; the enormous 
resources of power thus obtained have enabled them to supply free 
to the whole population not only water, light, heat and electricity, 
but ultimately all of what we call “articles of commerce.” The 
process of shopping is very different from what our housewives 
experience in 1942. You go with an electric go-cart to carry things 
and then choose what you like You take back to the shop articles 
you are tired of, notably works of art which you would like to 
change. Labour has been so immensely reduced, or at least trans- 
ferred to machines, that a universal nine hours a week of public 
service suffices for all needs. The rest of their time people devote 
to what are called “secondaries.” that is, what art, craft or study 
happens to interest them. 

This addition to their brain-power has, one is glad to see, an 
ethical and humanising effect. They do kill animals for food, but 
they anaesthetise them first. They never kill for pleasure. They 
seem never to quarrel and have little jealousy or ambition. There 
is no evidence of any increase in their artistic or imaginative powers; 
but their philosophy, so far as Lord Samuel’s friend was capable 
of describing it, seems greatly developed and in many ways different 
from ours. One of the truths accepted in Volume I of The Gist is 
the fact that the Universe existed many millions of years before man 
was evolved upon earth. Consequently any metaphysic which starts 
from the human mind is false. But three discoveries—which we 
should not dare to call more than hypotheses—are regarded by them 
as epoch-making. First, they hold that all kinds of physical energy, 
including gravity, are manifestations of a single force, and this leads 
them to maintain a belief in an all-pervading ether. (This, I think, 
would have not displeased Herbert Spencer.) The second great 
discovery is that matter is not only perishing but being created 
continuously. The third, that, so far from any Monism, either 
materialist or idealist, being at all necessary, it is obvious that both 
mind and matter exist, and indeed parallel to the all-pervading ether 
there is an all-pervading “mental ambience.” Some points here 
seemed to the visitor hard to understand. 

On the other hand their religion, to which they are much attached, 
is extremely like that of the Victorian Broad Church, and their 
moral sentiments practically identical with those of Victorian 
Liberals. Which confifms the bold convicticn already held by many 
readers of The Spectator that the people of that time had much to 
say for themselves. GILBERT Murray. 


Queen Victoria’s Secretary ¢ 


Henry Ponsonby. By Arthur Ponsonby. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Tue career of a private secretary, buffer between the exigencies of 
an employer and the demands of the outer world, is seldom 
altogether enviable. When the employer 1s a Queen, combining 
the ingrained feminine conviction that diplomatic language is usually 
a waste of time and everyone the better for a little plain speaking, 
with a tendency to write direct to her Ministers over her secretary's 
head and to publish her decisions through a Lady-in-Waiting or 
German governess, then the difficulties of the task assume pro 
portions which might well daunt the most gifted. Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, by a combination of tact and patience, humour and 
principle, overcame them all. “No one could have known him 
so long as I and seea him continually and for such long periods 
together in each passage of life and business without being com- 
pelled to feel and care for him,” wrote Mr. Gladstone when, at 
last, he collapsed as a result of his 25 years’ overwork ; and the 
Queen, at his death; “He was always so kind and so fair and just, 
that I miss him terribly.” On this subject, at least, there could be 
no disagreement. 

The job, of course, had its compensations. No one saw more of 
the making of contemporary history ; no one was in a better position 
to know and judge the princes, soldiers and statesrren of the day; 
no one earned greater affection and respect in the performance of 
his duties. Moreover, it was a job which had to be done, and he 
could do it. An obstinate man would have made the Queen more 
obstinate still, a weak man would have won her contempt, an 
injudicious man might have precipitated a constitutional crisis. 
But what a price was paid for the privilege of interpreting, in 4 
temperate an atmosphere as could be contrived, the advice of 
Ministers to the Sovereign and the views of the Sovereign to het 
Ministers! There was not only the constant stream of notes that 
flowed from the royal writing-table. There were the ladies who 
wrote to offer the Queen pamphlets on vivisection or to ask whether 
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Some fine examples of 


instrumental recordings 
TOSCANINI ° STOKOWSKI 


and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Verdi—La Traviata—Preludes to | Shostakovitch—Symphony No. 5, 
Acts |and3 - - DB5956 Op. 47. Album 375- DB3991-6 
Beethoven — “Eroica’’ Symphon Moussorgsky — Pictures at an Ex- 
(No. 3 inE Flat), Albums Os Y hibition. Album 369 0B 5827-30 
DB 5946-51 & DBS 5952 | Saint-Saens — Carnival of the 


HOROWITZ with TOSCANINI Animals - = = 085942-4 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Tchaikovsky — Piano Concerto Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
No. | in B Flat Minor. Album 372 | Butterworth— A Shropshire Lad — 


DB 5988-91 Rhapsody - - - = C3287 
Brahms — Piano Concerto No. 2. Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
c = fa Handel —** Water Music’’ Suite 
Album 362 DB 5861-6 cies? 
KOUSSEVITZKY = SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Pierre Monteux 
César Franck—Piéce héroique 
DB 6135 


Grieg—The last Spring. No. 2 
of Twc Clegiac Melodies, Op. 34; 
Rimsky-Korsakov —The battle of 
Kershenetz (from “The In- 
visible City of Kitezh"’) DB 6136 


Mozart—Symphony No. 29 in A 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
Piano Aecompaniment by Emanuel Bay 
Szymanowski——-Chant de Roxane 


(K.201) - - - DB5957-8 (from Opera “‘Le Roi Roger'’) 
, Falla— Danse Espagnole (from 
HEIFETZ with KOUSSEVITZKY “La Vida Breve”) - DB 2846 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Brahms — Violin Concerto in D. 
Album 360 0B 5738-41 & DBS 5742 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 
and Boston Promenade Orchestra 
Mendelssohn—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream — Overture, 3 Pts.; 
Wedding March - = €3004-5 


SOLOMON (Pianof rte) 


8rahms—Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme of Handel, Op. 24 


RECORD 
SALVAGE 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


HEIFETZ (Violin), FEUERMANN (Cello) 
and Philadelphia Orch. cond. Ormandy 
Brahms — Double Concerto in A 

Minor. Album 374 DB 6120-3 


MYRA HESS 

with Orchestra 
Schumann — Concerto in A Minor 
Album 296 = - = C€2942-5 


MOISEIWITSCH 
Beethoven — Sonata No. 2! in C 
(**Waldstein’’) 5 Pts.; Beethoven 
Rondo in C. Side 6 - C€3289-91 








Have the British Legion had 
YOUR Old Records? 


If not, please turn out every record you can spare and 

give them to the nearest branch—now! The Salvage will 

be sold to aid the British Legion and the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Gt. Ormond St., London. 
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LORD PONSONBY’S 
Henry Ponsonby : 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIVATE SECRETARY 


“ Deserves the fullest possible notice as a contribution to 
history and an enthralling study of character. . . (the book) 
possesses the mellowness and bloom of a peach slowly 
ripened under an October sun.”—Jo/n Gore in the Sunday 
Times. : 


“Lord Ponsonby’s book in its wider aspects is a contribution 
to the inner politics of a great period.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“There is a feast of pleasure here for those who are interested 
in the Victorian Era.”—Robert Lynd in the News Chronicle. 


21/- net 


Illustrated 





3 Books for everyone interested in the problems of today. 





E. H. Carr’s diagnosis of the future in 


THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE 12/6 
Sarpedon on England’s financial future in 

ENGLAND'S SERVICE 6/- 

Sir John Orr on the feeding of Britain’s population in 

FIGHTING FOR WHAT 2/6 
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DOWN PEACOCK’S 
FEATHERS 
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y 
D. R. DAVIES 
A book on the General Confession by the author of On to 
Orthodoxy. (5s. net) 
* A glowing commentary on the whole problem of sin with 


its poignant personal application.”—Professor Maurice Relton 
in The Church of England Newspaper. 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS 
b 


Y 
ROSALIND MURRAY 


By the author of The Good Pagan’s Failure. (5s. net) 


“ With such pithiness and relevance it opposes current mental 
fashions that have become so habitual that even Christians are 
often quite unconscious of their dominance.”—The Tablet. 


BROADCAST TALKS 


Y 
C. S. LEWIS 

Reprinted, with some alterations, from two series: “ Right 
& Wrong” and “ What Christians Believe.” (2s. 6d. net) 
* Brilliant little essays.” —The Guardian. 

% Mr. Lewis’s Screwtape Letters (5s. net) and his Problem 
of Pain (3s. 6d. net) are both in their eighth large editions. 
They are being read and discussed everywhere. 


GEOFFREY BLES LTD 
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390 THE SPECTATOR, 
as a child she had been fond of dolls. There were divorcées dodging 
behind doors in the hope of a presentation ; and John Brown to be 
locked into his room, drunk, while the Queen waited to drive out, 
erect and silent, in her carriage. There was the appalling boredom 
of royal dinner parties and the extreme discomfort of royal sur- 
roundings, whether at Balmoral, where fires were frowned upon, or 
at Florence, where a painting of Pauline Borghese, “without too 
much clothes,” on the ceiling failed to make up for an uncomfort- 
able bedroom, o1 at Windsor, where, as a friend wrote, “ most of our 
time is spent in a sort of game of ‘ post’ or hide-and-seek, looking 
for and searching for each other—and being hunted by servants who 
got lost.” A soldier who had made his battalion “the best in the 
regiment,” Sir Henry Ponsonby, renounced the profession he pre- 
ferred ; a devoted husband, he was separated from his wife for 
several months in every year; the most peaceable of men, he was 
continually obliged to deal with the violence of other people’s feel- 
ings. His life was a triumph of self-effacement. 

Something of the same quality pervades his biography. Seldom 
can a book have been written with less attempt to judge or 
emphasise. The author, Ponsonby’s third son, was brought up at 
Windsor and Osborne, but keeps a stern check on reminiscence. 
Occasionally it creeps out: Disraeli, in a blue frock-coat and with 
rings over his white gloves, stops suddenly in his walk to ask the 
three tongue-tied young Ponsonbys what is the capital of Cyprus? 
The Queen passes, and ice hockey is quickly turned to figure 
skating until she is out of sight. But in the main the story is left 
to the documents, and so is sometimes incomplete, for when Sir 
Henry rejoins his wife the daily letters stop and we are left with 
a discreet footnote referring us to some other work for the sequel. 
The book is consequently better suited for browsing or reference 
than for reading through at a stretch. To say this is no criticism 
of the author, still legs of the subject ; for no man, it is clear, would 
have liked dramatisation of his life 4ess than Sir Henry Ponsonby. 

LetTIcE FOWLER. 


Youth and Health 


Health for the Young. By Lindsey W. Batten, M.B., 
and Unwin. 6s.) 
As a regimental medical officer in the last war, general practitioner, 
physician to a children’s hospital, and a medical inspector of schools, 
Dr. Batten writes with an exceptional knowledge of young people 
and their parents and, it may be added, with an eminently readable 
pen and a wise and refreshing freedom from fads of all kinds. Taus 
he thinks it possible that an innocent visitor from another planet, 
after studying our advertisements, public announcements, lectures, 
institutes, and periodicals, might conclude that health was something 
“to be precariously maintained by the use of an elaborate, recently 
invented apparatus or as a solemn mystery administered by a priest- 
hood ” and not “a thing to be earned and kept by means well known 
to enlightened men and women for many centuries or as a natural 
state to be used and enjoyed freely, fully and without talk or fuss.” 

Basically, as he points out, the health of the young is conditioned 
by three main factors: heredity, surroundings, and mode of life. 
About heredity, in the present state of our knowledge, doctors can 
do very little. Fortunately the group of actual hereditary diseases is 
relatively small and rare. But the physical and temperamental pattern 
of a boy or girl is always, of course, to some extent, dictated by 
inheritance and not to be altered by magic or medicine. No amount 
of food or country air will convert the small, wiry greyhound type 
into the heavyweight pugilist. 

As regards surroundings, important as this factor may be, you 
will find, as Dr. Batten says, healthy and weedy children in similar 
houses on the same side of the same village street, and pale and 
rosy-cheeked children sitting side by side in elementary schools in 
the east end as well as the west. But he has many wise things to 
say about environment, including a condemnation of flats, whether 
of the luxury or model-dwelling kind, as a deliberate invitation for 
small families and a brake upon the natural freedom even of these. 
It is clear, however, that he regards the mode of life as the principal 
ingredient in health or its reverse, 

“The oldest of all reasons” (he reminds us) “ for being strong 
and agile are to get food by hunting, and to save one’s life by 
fighting, running away or climbing a tree, and only less old are to be 
able to use the spade and plough, to fashion wood, stone, clay and 
metals, to ride, to row or to sail, to dance and take pleasure in 
using one’s limbs, and to bear arms for one’s city or country.” 


But now, alas. 
“A large and increasing number of our people pass their whole 


M.R.C.P. (Allen 
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lives without either the chance or the need to use any tool requiring 
more strength to wield it than the dinner- knife or more skill to use 
it than the typewriter or the sewing-machine.” 

How all this can be counteracted—and at how relatively little 
cost—he suggests in a few brief and persuasive pages. Posture he 
regards as of more than merely physical importance. “In the atti- 
tude of despair it is almost impossible not to despair.” On tht 
question of diet and nutrition—about which there is an immense 
amount of half-informed or ill-informed literature—he writes with 
sanity and common sense; and he shares Sir Robert Hutchison’s 
opinion that many children, and especially only children, of earnest 
parents would greatly beaefit by a dose or two of neglect. But he 
touches with great insight on the problems presented by the abnor- 
mally imaginative, sensitive, and timid boy or girl; and he deals 
succinctly and practically with most of the common complaints and 
misadventures of childhood and adolescence. Altogether, this is 
emphatically a book that ought to be bought, or at any rate borrowed, 
by every parent and teacher and all who are interested in the young 
from whatever standpoint. H. H. BASHForp. 


The Making of the Future 


By H. G. Wood, Professor of Theology 


Christianity and Civilisation. 
(Cambridge University Press, 


in the University of Birmingham. 

3s. 6d.) 
ALL that we mean by civilisation has developed in the past against 
a background of belief in the reality of ethical and religious values 
and sanctions. The discounting of Justice, Mercy and Truth in 
Nazism, and anyhow, to some extent, as Professor Wood feels bound 
to affirm, in Russian Communism, shows the gulf which has opened 
between what was held sacred in theory and what has come to be 
the working creed of those who repudiate both the classical and 
the Christian outlooks, the humanitarianism of Greece, and its 
deepening in Palestinec, where men learnt to speak of “the 
philanthropy of God.” 

Christians very naturally think of the present conflict as one in 
Which Nazism threatens the whole Christian philosophy of life. 
They look forward to a victory that will lead on to an extended 
realisation of the world’s need of Christianity. But that is not the 
future which all who agree in abhorring Nazism desire. Exponents 
of the “scientific attitude,” such as Professors Waddington and 
Huxley, followers of Lenin and Marx, who accept their theses as 
to the course of history, their diagnosis of humanity’s ills, and 
their prescriptions for the remedying of the same, have very different 
hopes for the future. They do not think of man as a being re- 
sponsible to God, for the use of the freedom with which he is 
endowed, and the inheritor of a destiny that passes beyond the 
limits of the present world. Beliefs, ideals, tests, sanctions, are 
all different from those the Christian would affirm or apply. 

It is with this theme that Professor Wood is concerned, and his 
task is a double one. Before he can pass to the objectives which 
await a constructive Christianity in the social and international 
orders, he needs to examine the doctrines involved in, and the claims 
made on behalf of, scientific humanism and Marxism. To this he 
devotes the two chapters which follow the opening account of the 
debt that civilisation owes to Hellenism and to Christianity. In 
his criticism, which loses nothing of its acuteness through the 
urbane manner in which it is expressed, and the humorous touches 
in which he is an adept, he is never blind to whatever there is of 
truth in the positions which he discusses. He is, for instance, 
not content with the distinction that science is concerned simply 
with the answer to the question “ How? ” and not with the more 
ultimate question “Why?” Rather is it true that “the study of 
means will often yield a clue to ends, and if there are such things 
as cosmic purposes, the study of the different ways in which things 
are done should help to throw light on such purposes.” What he 
does challenge is the view that knowledge of the nature of reality 
can be attained only by the methods associated with empirical science. 
Again, he holds that the Marxists are right in laying stress upon the 
economic factors in historical developments, but demonstrably wrong 
in interpreting all historical conflicts as so many phases in the 
class struggle. 

When he comes to his exposition of the nature of the Christian 
commonwealth, of its economic and international consequences, 
Professor Wood breaks away from those influential Christian thinkers 
who view the Kingdom of God simply in its future, other-worldly 
aspect. He could not overburden his book with a discussion of this 
issue ; yet I think it unfortunate, to say the least, that his dismissal 
of “the eschatological school” should suggest a by-passing rather 
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For Lovers of England 


H. V. MORTON'S 
New Book 


I Saw Two. Englands 


The record of a journey before the war, and after the 
outbreak of war, in the year 1939. 


With 15 illustrations in photogravure. 9s. 6d. 


A Short History of 


Franee 
SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


This book sketches the political development of France and 
contrasts it with the evolution of England. Never before 
has a history of France been written from this angle. 15s. 


The Psychology of 
Early Childhood 


C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 


A study of mental development in the first five years of life. 
“ A work of outstanding importance.”—Mother and Child. 
576 pp. 22s. 6d. 


’ The Human Hand 
Dr. CHARLOTTE WOLFF 


A scientific psychological study giving to the hand for the 
first time its objective value as a test of heredity, physical 


constitution and character. Illustrated. 16s. 


Conseienee and Society 
RANYARD WEST, M.D., D.Phil. 


A book which lays down the requirements of a New World 
Order from the point of view of the psychologist. 15s. 


The Chureh and the 
Modern World 


R. A. EDWARDS 


A valuable contribution to Christian thought upon the 
3s. 6d. 


urgent social questions of our time. 
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Hesketh Pearson 
Shaw’s life and personality, a full-length and 
authoritative biography of our greatest living 
writer, containing much hitherto unavailable 
Illustrated. Price 21/- 


information. 


Time RUNS OUT 
Henry Taylor 


The story of an amazing journey through Europe 
during the winter. “Every page is brilliant, 
adventurous and highly informative.”— Man. 
Ev. News. 10/6 


VILLAGE IN AUCUST 
T’ien Chun 


China’s great war novel. “You can’t keep down 
a book like this; it is too full of human life and 
truth."— Howard Spring. The story of a band of 
guerrillas fighting against the Japanese. 8/6 
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Barrie Dress 





O-DAY the nation is in uniform — dungarees and 
battle dress for the fighting services, standard 
suits for civilians. Yet though the gay colours, the frills 
and flounces of peace have temporarily gone, our war- 
time clothes still bear equal evidence of the work of the 
chemist. The raw textile fibres must still be cleansed, 
then treated with oils specially selected for each type 
of fibre. Otherwise they would be torn to shreds by the 
complicated machinery through which they must pass. 
And they must still be dyed and finished. This finish- 
ing or final dressing of wool, rayon or cotton is possibly 
even more important for active service dress than for 
peace-time clothes. Chemicals in huge quantities are 
still required by the textile industries of Great Britain. 
The processes devised and controlled by the chemist 
continue to work at high pressure. But many raw 
materials on which these formerly depended are no 
longer available. Extra effort must be made in the 
research laboratories to discover and develop fresh 
methods or materials. Out of this necessity will emerge 
not only the substitutes necessitated by war conditions 
but entirely new products, having novel properties 
which will ensure them a place in the post-war world. 
It is the chemist’s privilege that in attempt- 

ing to solve the problems of To-day he 

frequently discovers a key to To-morrow. 


No. 1 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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than a meeting of its main contentions. His treatment of the 
problems that arise in relation to collective ownership, to the 
moral standards which a State should follow, and to pacificism lacks 
neither ethical judgement nor practical good sense. I would, how- 
over, suggest that the pages critical of Professor Carr might well 
be revised in view of the Professor’s later book, The Conditions of 
Peace. The final chapter, “Good Friday, 1942,” is a moving 
testimony to the relevance for our present world of the Cross and 
Resurrection of Christ, to man’s need of repentance, and the gospel 
of forgiveness as “the door of hope for mankind.” It brings a 
book, admirable in so many ways, to a singularly satisfying end. 


J. K. Moz_ey. 
All Patriots 


Russian Glory. By Philip Jordan. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 

SOME day perhaps Stalin will write his “ War Memoirs ” and Timo. 
shenko a documented history of the Soviet-German war. But it 
would be unwise to count on it, and meanwhile we must content 
ourselves with what little can be written by journalists and others 
who have seen at first hand a minute portion of this gigantic struggle, 
Mr. Jordan’s book is the latest contribution, and it would be a more 
useful one if it had not been written so quickly. The author 
apologises handsomely for having completed his work in three weeks 
instead of his normal two years. But there is a happy medium 
between the two, and scant justice is done to the importance of the 
subject by treating it in this cavalier fashion. 

But the book is well worth reading. Even if for no other reason, 
Mr. Jordan’s views are entitled to respect for the confidence with 
which he maintained, during the blackest period of 1941, that 
Moscow would not fall. His analysis of the major battles fought by 
the Red Army is full of interest and, in spite of a touch of the 
Miltonic pride of which he accuses Cripps, is probably as near the 
truth as it is possible for an outsider to get. For the rest, his picture 
of the Soviet Union at war, its attitude to foreigners, propaganda 
and the Press, is much the same as other writers have given, but it 
is marked by the stamp of his own individuality as a shrewd observer 
and stimulating writer. He brings out two points clearly. The first 
is the sense of ownership which makes the Russians fight as they 
do. Quite apart from their native patriotism, which probably came 
as a surprise even to the Kremlin, “they are fighting for something 
positive in which they believe, of which they are proud, and for 
which they are prepared to die. . . . They are fighting for a system 
which does not put me. on the dole, but guarantees them security 
from want so long as they behave themselves. They do not need 
an Atlantic Charter; every square yard of their country is more 
than an Atlantic Charter, for it is a concrete achievement, something 
more than mere words with an undefined promise behind ‘it. .. . 
Their peace aims are to continue along the road they mapped out 
twenty-five years ago. That is their good fortune; and our bad 
luck ; for we cannot continue along the old road, and we differ 
among ourselves as t6 what direction we shall take in the future.” 
Every foreigner who has been in Russia since the war would agree. 
The Russians cannot understand why we talk so much about peace 
aims but don’t open a second front. 

The other point is the continuing Soviet mistrust of ourselves. 
Mr. Jordan gives many examples of the sort of thing on which 
this is based and they make one wonder whether we have really 
changed our spots or not. He is certainly right in thinking that the 
Russians will doubt it until there ere very much more definite signs 
that we have. And so long as the Russians doubt it, the prospects 
of real co-operation are none too rosy. AMBROSE WATKINS. 


Fiction 
Village in August. By T’ien Chiin. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Thankless Child. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
Lonely Parade. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
Men As Trees. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
A HUNDRED years ago China was news, and today China is agaif 
news. For more than three decades her internal struggles have been 
watched with varying degrees of sympathy by the peoples of the 
West, and now more than ever before is her importance realised. 
The announcement of the British and American determination to 
abolish extra-territorial privileges coincided with the thirty-first 
A more apt moment for the 
publication of Mr. T’ien Chiin’s Village in August could hardly 
have been chosen, for his novel deals with the struggles which unified 
the whole of China against the aggression of Japan. In the spring 
of this year another young Chinese writer, Mr. Hsiao Chi’en, in 4 
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ACROSS 


. Steal the stream. : 
. Father’s gratitude for the macaroni. 


Or back to the entrance. 

“Thy —— hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me 
home.’’ (Poe.) 
horse should have a kick 
in it. 


. But it isn’t the land of these people. 
. Very difficult to share this experience. 
. Carriage with no hood, perhaps. 

. A “ tapering ” 


sort of clue would 


good- “Ps 
your cottage 


here be apt. 

“ Hark, ‘tis the sparrows’ 
twitter About 
(Browning.) 





. _Keywoman. 
. This should get the hero taped in 


New York. 

be appropriate as the 
hour of the doctor's visit. 

Is the wasp mean? 

Austen horse quality. 

Even so, it may yet set in the East. 
(6, 3.) 


DOWN 


1. Strop up. 


ne 


a YR3Rw& 


. Linnet 


. Jumbo, 
. Objects of 
. Instructions to 


egg,—addled, perhaps the 
hen was. 

but not in Kipling. 

20’s attention. 

the cavalry officer’s 


batman. 


. “He takes this window for the East, 






” 


And to implore your light he 
(Davenant.) 





- Puck didn’t find any of them. 

. No pens I get in this abode. 

. And pants, too, probably. 

. Obviously not to be found in Wren 


buildings. 


- Stevenson’s travelling companion. 

. Stamp even in these and on them. 

. One of the foundations of bridge. 

- Not a peer in Jane Austen. 

. What the beam is directed at is not 


stated. 


5. The cause of a vertical air current. 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 6th 


The winner of Crossword No. 


oad Rise, Croydon. 


187 is O. R. CoomBE, EsqQ., 27 Park 


FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


KOLYNOS 


A denture 


which, owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
is painful and embarrassing. To restore comfort with geese 
Dentists recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXAT pre- 
pared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled evenly 
but sparingly on the contact surface of the plates KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in position for many hours. 


From all Chemists in 1 


also in the large ‘ Economy’ 


3d Sp cmrg’y ' for pocket or handbag 
size, 


3, 


DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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BARNEYS in the ARMY 











“What inestimable pleasure Barneys bas given me, it certainly 
is my ‘Ideal Tobacco.’ I may say that out of all the people, some forty 
odd, including all my own Mess, whom I have converted to Barneys, 
none has changed again to my knowledge. If you wish to use this 
letter, do so by all means, provided my name does not appear.” 


arneys 


Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 1 oz. 2/54. 





Barneys (medium), 





(27) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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P.E.N. essay, Etching of a Tormented Age, gave us a concentrated 
but elegant introduction to the contemporary literature of his country, 
which should be read and pondered upon by everyone interested in 
the relationship between East and West. If space allowed, one would 
gladly quote from each of his six chapters, but since that is not 
practicable here, the concluding passage must serve to indicate the 
stimulating and pertinent nature of his outline. “War has made a 
mockery of everything. But it has also made us realise that we need 
better understanding among nations to appreciate mutually the 
agonies, the problems and the aspirations of each nation. The 
Chinese can no more understand England through Robinson Crusoe 
or King Lear than the English can hope to know dynamic China if 
they persist in poring over our T’ang poets, who died long before 
Alfred the Great burned his cakes. Here I close this short account 
with a faint protest and a fervid hope.” 

Village in August was first published in 1935, and was banned by 
the Chinese Government in an attempt to appease the Japanese. 
In spite of this the novel proved a huge success, and was eagerly 
read and discussed by thousands of young students. The author 
selects a small band of guerilla fighters, and tells us in simple direct 
language of what happened to them and those they encountered 
while harassing the Japanese in Manchuria. Out-numbered, inade- 
quately armed, they fought gallantly and with determined persistence 
against monstrous odds in a struggle that is still unfinished. The 
book is most convincing when the author is writing objectively. 
He has come under the influence of certain Soviet writers, and at 
times he labours under the too rigid yoke of over-simplification. 
His characterisations are unequal, his peasants for the most part 
have a naivety which makes them touching and credible, while his 
intellectuals often appear more pretentious than plausible. Mr. 
Edgar Snow, the American editor of Living Ghina, contributes an 
interesting introduction. He tells us that the translator must remain 
for the time being anonymous, for he is interned in a city occupied 
by the Japanese. 

By way of contrast the other novels listed are all of the milky 
variety ; though Mr. Swinnerton pops in a dash of soda water and 
Miss Hurst a dash of something stronger, which turns out, alas! 
to be eau-de-Cologne instead of eau-de-vie. The possessive parent 
is still one of the most popular preoccupations of the English 
novelists. Mr. Swinnerton gives us his version in Thankless Child. 
The scene is London of the early "thirties, and, apart from a trip 
to Paris Plage, Keatish Town and its purlieus provide sackcloth 
and ashes for the bulk of the action. Mordred Snape is a mounte- 
bank, a failure as a son, brother and husband, a failure as a play- 
wright and man of affairs. He is intolerant, opinionated and self- 
indulgent, permanently in need of an uncritical audience. For years 
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his daughter Frankie has been his most satisfactory victim. But she 
is growing up, becoming attracted by, and attractive to, men of an 
age nearer her own She is Mordred’s daughter, a bit of a minx, 
greedy and not very scrupulous. A young and increasingly successful 
commercial artist from Scotland falls in love with her and wins her 
after a long tussle, leaving the deserted jobless Mr. Snape to drown 
his sorrows in drink. Mr. Swinnerton trots us on a brisk round of 
pubs, parties and publishers. His use of sustained irony robs his 
characters of the sympathy they would have legitimately earned in 
a less frigid atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the zone of Miss Hurst’s Lonely Parade is 
too humid. It is a very sad tale she has to tell of three talented 
bachelor women, who took an apartment in New York round about 
1900 and lived there unhappily together for the next thirty years ; all 
of them wanted husbands and nothing else would do. Towards the 
end of this long, lavish, too highly coloured chronicle Kitty Mullane, 
gutter-bred, the most veracious and least credible of the trio, gets 
her man. It has been a long long trail, and her husband is now 
an elderly gentleman, suffering from a tiresome digestion and (one 
would have thought) more in need of a well-trained nurse than a 
third wife. His daughter Sierra, by his first wife who died insane, 
incidentally is another of the women and spends her life among 
working-class girls, while the well-connected Charlotte, completing 
the trio, appears to be a female counterpart of C. B. Cochran. 

Miss Goolden in Men as Trees tells with gentle irony of an 
attempt to create a modern Utopia in a pleasant corner of England. 
Her hero, a rather priggish but happily married young man, has 
plenty of theories and ideals, but little experience of human nature, 
He gathers round him an odd collection of helpers, including a 
brilliant but embittered Jewish doctor, who has little faith in the 
project. A catastrophe for which the reader is insufficiently prepared 
rocks the scheme to its foundations and the threat of war closes 
over the remains. Miss Goolden’s characters all talk a great deal, 
but none of them succeed in convincing us that thev are really 
alive. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. (Dent. 3s.) 

TuHIs agreeable edition (in Everyman’s Library) of Mr. Forster’s 
admirable novel awakens expectations which a closer inspection of 
the volume rather damps. The dust-cover bears the words “ with 
an introduction by Peter Burra and some notes by the author.” 
Reflections on India by Mr. Forster sixteen years later would be 
read with some avidity ; actually the notes are precisely twelve in 
number, and are of the order of “ Fielding’s Garden House really 
stands near Aurangabad.” Mr. Burra’s introduction is a reprint of 
an article on Mr. Forster’s novels generally which appeared in The 
Nineteenth Century in 1934, A Passage to India receiving due 
attention with the rest. As makeweight, Mr. Forster adds a memoir 
of Mr. Burra, who was killed in a flying disaster in 1937. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
It is already apparent that the recent pause in the stock markets 
did not imply any reversal of the upward trend of security values, 
but merely a process of consolidation. In the second half of 
September the pace was hot, and although the buying was solid 
enough, there was bound to be some profit-taking. What is im- 
pressive is the ease with which any selling has been absorbed. 
Home industrials, South American bonds and rail stocks, base 
metal shares all advance in turn, and even the hitherto neglected 
home railway preference and ordinary stocks have had the limelight. 
Having stressed the merits of home rails so often when prices wert 
substantially below present levels, I regard the rise as overdue. 
NEW SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

In offering the new series of Savings Certificates the Treasury 
has obviously made a compromise with the National Savings Com- 
mittee. Statistical inquiry showinz that less than 5 per cent. of 
the holders of the existing Certificates possess the 500 maximum 
has strengthened the Treasury’s hand in refusing to meet suggestions 
that this limit should be raised. Moreover, it seems that a large 
proportion of the holdings of 500 were acquired at one stroke, which 
means that the tax-free quality of th: Certificates has made a strong 
appeal to surtax payers and other large investors. It is not suf- 
prising, in the light of those facts, that the Treasury has confined 
its policy to offering a new series of Certificates giving a much 
less generous tax-free return. Purchasable at 20s. up to a maximum 
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of £250, the new units will be worth 23s. at the end of Io years. 
This is equivalent to receiving tax-free interest at £1 &s. 2d. per 
cent. per annum, or £2 16s. 4d. per cent. gross for those paying 
income-tax at 10s. in the £. Compare this yield with the £3 3s. §d. 
tax-free obtainable on the existing Certificates and you have a 
measure of the Treasury’s regard for the hopes of the surtax payer. 
Nevertheless, I think this step was overdue and will give a fillip 
later on to the savings’ movement. 
**EMMIES”’ AND DECCA RESULTS 

Both Electric and Musical Industries and the Decca Record Co. 
are now principally engaged on war work and both show rather 
higher profits. For the year to September 30th, Electric and Musical 
shows profits, struck after providing for taxation, exceptional charges 
and contingencies, of £153,560, against £126,581. The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at the 6 per cent. rate at which payments 
were resumed a year ago, and the ros. shares have held up well 
around 16s. 6d. in spite of the fact that market dealers were hopeful 
of an increase. Trading profits of the Decca Record for the year 
to March 31st rose from £64,674 to £89,302 and net profit from 
£32,865 to £56,165. In consequence, earnings on the Is. ordinary 
shares were up from 86 to 160 per cent. It would therefore have 
been an easy matter to increase the dividend, but the board has 
followed the path of caution in raising the reserve transfer from 
£15,000 to £40,000 and merely -naintaining the dividend at 20 per 

t. 
- A LOW-PRICED PREFERENCE 

In the revival now taking place in coal shares the 4s. ordinary 
units of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries have been prominent 
with a rise from 9d. to 1s. 74d. Buying has been based on the 
knowledge that the company is now experiencing a good demand 
for its products at satisfactory prices. It seems certain, therefore, 
that the next accounts will justify the chairman’s forecast at the 
last annual meeting of improved financial results. On this assump- 
tion, however, the company’s £1 preference shares at 8s. are much 
better value for money than the ordinaries. Entitled to a 3} per 
cent. cumulative dividend and with participating rights up to a 
further 4 per cent., these shares are two years in arrears for their 
dividend. 
COMPANY MEETING 

DECCA RECORD 
HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of the Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held on October 21st, in London. | f 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., M.P. (the chairman), said that there 
was a profit for the year of £69,490, against £48,555 for the previous 
year. The directors recommended a dividend of 25 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary shares, and the transfer of £40,000 to general reserve 
account, bringing it up to £100,000, and the balance to be carried 
forward would be £15,488. Thus, in the four years since the scheme 
of reconstruction, undistributed profits of over £115,000 had been re- 
tained in the business. ‘ = 

The directors had felt it advisable to build up the capital position 
of the company as rapidly as possible, limiting the dividends paid to 
the ordinary shareholders to a small proportion of the total available 
profits. In adopting that course, the directors believed that the value 
of a holding in the equity would ultimately prove greater than by adopt- 
ing a more liberal dividend policy. The results for the year under 
review justified a much larger dividend, but he believed the shareholders 
would endorse the directors’ decision to take a long-term view. Share- 
holders would not expect him to make any promise with regard to the 
current year, but he could go so far as to say that the directors would 
consider the question of distributing a larger proportion of the available 














ts. 

Pe felt sure shareholders would regard the results of the year’s opera- 
tions as highly satisfactory, particularly taking into consideration the 
many difficulties all businesses had to contend with. Such results had 
only been made possible by long-term planning. In that connexion he 
had informed them at annual meetings over the last ten years of the 
major developments as they came along. Meanwhile, he was confident 
they were providing a valuable service in many directions in connexion 
with the war effort. 

With regard to the current year, they had been subjected to various 
new restrictions which concerned the manufacture and sale of records, 
but the business of the company continued to be satisfactory. Although 
shareholders would not expect him to forecast the results for the whole 
year, based on present knowledge, he saw no reason why last year’s 
Progress should not be maintained. Their business had been established 
on such a foundation that the directors could look to the future with 
confidence, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


EASTWOODS LIMITED 
SIR HORACE BOOT’S REVIEW 


THE twenty-second ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods, Limited, 
was held on Thursday, October 15th, in London. 

Sir Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his statement circulated to shareholders, 
said: During the winter there was a substantial reduction in demand 
which led to accumulation of stocks all over the country. The position 
has since been eased by resumption of Government building, and we 
were able to offer immediate delivery of bricks at a time when it would 
certainly have been difficult to provide for any sudden increase of 
production, : 

Trading profits amounted to £60,917, compared with £75,843. The 
reduction is due to decreased profits from lower brick sales, offset by 
improvements in other departments. Net profit is £40,035, compared 
with £43,296. It is proposed to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 8 per cent. 

I mentioned last year that the Ministry of Works and Planning were 
taking an increased interest in the brick industry, The Government 
have been investigating production, manpower and distribution, and 
other aspects, and their findings have been published in reports of the 
committee sitting under the chairmanship of Mr. Oliver Simmonds, M.P., 
who has done excellent work in examining the problems of the industry. 


EFFECTS OF TRANSPORT RESTRICTION 

The construction of the war factories, camps, hospitals, shelters, &c., 
has entirely redistributed national demand. In order to conserve 
transport, petrol has been allocated for road haulage only within a limited 
area, and rail facilities have not been accorded outside a radius of 75 
miles, except by licence from the Ministry of Works and Planning. 

Production costs have risen owing to the increased price of fuel, 
maintenance materials, the cost of operating the Essential Work Order, 
and further war bonuses which have been granted to all employees. 
There has been some adjustment in selling prices, so that the burden of 
these increases may not fall wholly on the manufacturer, for depreciation 
and overhead charges form a heavy proportion of real costs when related 
to current low outputs. 

The National Brick Advisory Council has been set up, and I have had 
the honour to be appointed as one of its members, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














RATTRAY’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 
criminating smoker is greater than ever. As most 
of the good things of life are scarce, 
for the time being, 


it must follow that 
the demand for 
Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. [ee 









Whatever supply 
you do get you can 
help everyone by 
making it last just 
a little longer. 


Tobacco 
Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND, 











= 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan H » Rich d, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
(Registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1940.) 





























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





 Cpegquey AND DEBTORS agree 
that a King Six Cigar is a capital 
for 10}d., div.—a 


pleasurable smoke! 


investment cum 











PERSONAL 
N income ot £16,000 in rents has been lost from assured 

i income by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, through 
enemy damage to property Please help to make this up by 
sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHERS, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s. 9d., 2s. rod., $s. 

tAMERAS and Home Movies urgently wanted for essen- 
( al and most ‘mportant work, “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Le:cas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be idle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
Savings.—WALLAcr HEATON Lip. 127 New Bond Street 
London, W.1 

YANCER SUFFERER. Poor old man, net income 
( 15s. 10d. per week for two, Funds for nourishment 
urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please ry; 
Case 242/42.—NaTIoNnaL Soctetry FoR CANCER REttEF, 2(S) 
Cheam Court. Cheam, Surrey 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANgs (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK Confidential London Address. 
4 redirected. 5s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
l } EFRESH 

\ 


Letters 


YOURSELF in_ English Country. 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Propce’s REFRESHMENT House AsSOCcIATION, Ltp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 


N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 

age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 

book. “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 

L.S.J., s7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

fbr of all kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Epye, 
s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele.: Guildford 3895. 


ryvVY PEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
&c., Expert Work. 
Hill Gdns 


THE 
IN;ONE WEEK 


Long experience.—17 Hampstead 


London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. Terms. 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in tweive 

two-hour lessons. Speeds of 150-200 words 

per minute with practice. Accepted by 

the Services and examining bodies. Send 
3d. in stamps for ist lesson. 


OUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL (Dept. SPC.1) 
2-3, Great Russell Street, London, w.c.1 


(Phone: Museum 7379) 


TEST FIRST LESSON 














SPECTATOR, 
gx _BALKAN SOBRANIE \\ “aap 
WHS CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \\\\Y; 


1 Utility i 
4 Perfection f 


When 


tobacconist 


OCTOBER 23, 
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sometimes your 


offers you 
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Raa 


Sobranie instead of Balkan 


Sobranie he is not substi- 
tuting an imitation for the 
genuine—he is simply 


doing his best. And soare 


SEE, 


we 





we are rationing 


Balkan Sobranie in order 


A 
x. 
Py 


ae 


to make available supplies 


a 


of the best last as long as 


é: 
aya 
r. 
ay 


possible and offering you 


our Sobranie brands to 
keep you happy between 
whiles. We shall be grateful 


to hear of a better answer to 








a problem which is yours as 


> 
} 





much as ours 
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\SOBRANIE L® LONDON.ECI) 











Ts SPECIAL INGREDIENTS in 
Bread give the little more that means so much to the 
goodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible Ask 
your Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,”’ Fairley St. Glasgow 
T= TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5$306-7-8. 
7 SISTERS with no savings, having spent their best 
years in making home for invalid mother, now both 
very delicate, one being totally disabled. PLEASE 
HELP us to help them. (Case 225). Appeal “ S.”—Dis- 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Broo! Green. 
London, W. 6 
WS WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out ot 
order, Top prices vad. Send registered. Cash or 
(ON) 





Bermaline 


offer by return.—KAY’S 19 Hopwood Avenue. 


Manchester, 4. 
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COMFORT 


4 Dictionary definition 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,” in short 


CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 











bg Fights Fascism in Occupied Europe: Dr. Jan 
Masaryk takes the chair to young speakers, 6 p.m., Mon,, 

Oct. 26th, Maison Belge, 6 Belgrave Sq., S.W.1. Organisers: 

International Youth Council, 18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


| AMPSTEADSECRETARIALCOLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs.E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to interesting secre 
tarial posts in the Services or in civil life. Lovely country 
house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms. Shropshire 


“APPOINTMENT 


\ SSISTANT Secretary Y.W.C.A. Education Departmen 
i Wanted. Under 35 years, with responsibility for stimu. 
lating informal education in Y.W.C.A. clubs (both civilian 
and Service women). Degree desirable. Salary from £250 pa, 
according to experience and qualifications. — Apply: 
‘TRAINING AND PERSONNEL SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A., National 
Offices, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 





























KERFOOTS | 
MEDICATED | 
PASTILLES | 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
| Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 
































DUNLOP RANKEN U7 LEEDS 


y Tel. 27301 (20 Lines) 























second class mail matter 
Kingsway, W.¢ 
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at the New York, N.Y ° 
2, and published by Tue Srectatoer, Lrp., 
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